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AN X-RAY STUDY OF NUTRITIONAL DEVIATIONS’ 


T. WINGATE TODD 


E ARE so used to the thought of 


nutrition in terms of weight 
that 


what 


well wonder 
the 


genographer can make to the study of 


one might 








contribution roent- 


nutrition. Ina few minutes, as I hope, we 
shall see that roentgenography is of very 
material assistance in the determination of 
adequate nutrition, especially in children. 
The 


inseparable from the subject of weight. In 


theme of nutrition seems to be 


the adult whose stature is 


changes in weight are interpreted, and 


stationary 


usually correctly, as changes in the amount 
of fat which, since it is stored for the most 
part in the subcutaneous tissues, is more 
euphoniously known by the general name 
given to these tissues, namely panniculus. 
If one’s contours are rendered more gen- 
erous by the increase of panniculus one is 
judged to have become better nourished. 
There is a limit to this, however vague, so 
that one may be overnourished just as one 
may be undernourished. And of course the 
life insurance figures show that the over- 
nourished individual has less chance of 
health and more of heaven than the under- 
nourished, to whom this doctrine is offered 
unctuously as compensation for failure to 
make the best use of what he eats if not for 


an actually empty stomach. 
1 Paper read before the Department of Super- 


visors and Teachers of Home Economics of the 
N. E. A., Cleveland, February 24, 1934. 
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Milk is often blamed as fat producing, 
but it is difficult to see how a food which 
contains only some 325 calories to the pint 
can be responsible for generous contours. 
And yet, indirectly, it is. And this brings 
us to the next thought in nutrition, namely 
that optimum nutrition is associated with 
But well-being obviously does 
One can hardly have 
milk 


contain enough calories to be significant we 


well-being. 
not mean calories. 
too much well-being! If does not 
must search for its undoubted influence in 
Actually milk is our 
chief source of calcium, the master mineral 
There are vitamins too, 


other food elements. 


it has been called. 
of course, but evidence which I shall later 
adduce points to calcium in particular as a 
chief contributor to well-being. There is 
something in milk which confers on its 
consumer the ability to utilize more of the 
food material he eats. 

If, by taking milk, I am able to utilize, 
say, eight cents value out of every ten cents 
worth of food I eat and, without it, can 
utilize only six cents value, I am certainly 
going to take milk and save money! 

Supposing I weigh myself every morning 
under as nearly identical conditions of 
clothing and physiological elimination as 
it is possible to arrange and I find my weight 
fluctuating by two to four pounds, I am not 
changing my nutritional status in this 
erratic way. Some people of course never 
fluctuate but can tell in advance exactly 
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what their weight will be before they step 
on the stadiometer. But those who do not 
enjoy this stability will recognize that on 
the mornings when their weight is up they 
do not feel quite so well. There is a slight 
puffiness of hands or ankles, neck or face. 
The mind is less alert; the spirit less buoy- 
These are evidence of vagaries in 
There is inadequate 


ant. 
water metabolism. 
elimination of those substances formed in 
the body and diluted and flushed out in 
water. It is as though nature used the 
subcutaneous tissues as a garbage can 
where material can be temporarily stored 
pending its elimination. In such individ- 
uals half a drop of tincture of iodine in a 
glass of water may eliminate the puffiness 
and raise the spirits in a couple of hours. 
We know very little about water metab- 
olism as yet and practically nothing of the 
water circulation. Our textbooks tell us 
about the blood circulation and the lymph 
circulation, but the chapter on water cir- 
culation has still to be written. 

Many a mother will protest that she 
cannot give Johnny a quart of milk a day 
because it prevents his eating other foods. 
And it is true, even of adults, that the 
hurriedly taken glass of milk, when the mind 
is preoccupied with the day’s work, does 
give a sense of satisfaction greater than 
that resulting from solid food. And this is 
where the roentgenographer can give us 
some explanation for these well-known 
experiences. 

For ten years my colleague, Miss Kuen- 
zel, and I have been studying roentgeno- 
graphically the stomachs of medical stu- 
dents, young men in good health and vigor, 
the routine of whose daily occupation gives 
them a sense of pressure of duties without 
undue anxiety. Using the methods de- 
veloped by another of my colleagues, Dr. W. 
A. Sommerfield, we give a measured quan- 
tity of milk to a student whose stomach has 
been ascertained by roentgenography to be 
A little barium, which is without 


empty. 
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effect on gastric secretion or motility, is 
added to the milk to render it visible on the 
roentgenoscopic screen. We see the milk 
enter the stomach, but within five minutes 
the volume of fluid in the organ has been 
doubled owing to the secretion of gastric 
juice. After two minutes the mingled 
milk and gastric juice begins to pour out of 
the stomach into the bowel in small quanti- 
ties, and if the amount of milk consumed is 
not more than three ounces, the stomach is 
practically empty again in twenty minutes. 
But during those twenty minutes there is a 
from 
This 
sense of satisfaction or fullness comes not 
so much from the milk drunk as from the 
secretion into the stomach of gastric juice 
induced by the milk. 

If then a glass of milk is given to a child, 
whose gastric capacity is naturally less than 
that of an adult, the amount of fluid in the 
stomach equals two glasses of milk within a 


sense of satisfaction which results 


moderate distension of the stomach. 


very few minutes. This suggests that a 
wise mother will give her child milk between 
meals in order to avoid that distension and 
consequent loss of appetite when she wishes 
him to take other foodsas well. It does not 
mean that milk should not be taken at 
meals because we find that once the pyloric 
mechanism has been activated by solid 
foods which induce relatively less gastric 
secretion, the drinking of milk does not 
inhibit the outflow already established into 
the bowel. 

This water, of which gastric juice largely 
consists, is poured into the stomach from 
the portal circulation. It comes from the 
blood, and the body tissues are temporarily 
deprived of it until such time as it is re- 
stored to the circulation by absorption 
through the large intestine. 

The cloying of the appetite noticeable 
after milk drinking is even more pronounced 
after buttermilk. And the feeling of dis- 
tention after buttermilk is far greater than 


after milk. Roentgenoscopically we find 
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that buttermilk induces the secretion not of 
an equal amount of gastric juice but of 
We 
are much more easily satisfied with butter- 
milk than with milk. 

During the day we lose anywhere from 
four to twelve ounces of water an hour by 
perspiration alone. Thus the body be- 
comes dehydrated, and by evening the 
day’s exertions call for three restorative 
The first is the replacement of 
water lost by perspiration. The second is 
rest to correct fatigue. The third is the 
maintenance of fuel reserve for the next 
day’s work by means of the evening meal. 
In America we attempt to carry out all 
three restorative actions at once. But in 
England the custom of afternoon tea cor- 
rects dehydration and fatigue before the 
This is 


three or even four times its volume. 


actions. 


refuelling procedure of dinner. 
really a more healthy program, for the 
dehydrated and exhausted system cannot 
The 


sick headache or vomiting sometimes oc- 


do proper justice to the evening meal. 


curring in children at or after supper are 
warnings that proper food hygiene is not 
being carried out. 

In countries where tea is taken as a 
beverage and not merely as a social con- 
vention, it is probably beneficial as a source 
of hydration, heat, and even copper, traces 
of which are necessary in combination with 
iron to maintain our blood in good condi- 
tion. It is even asserted that the char- 
acteristically rosy cheeks of the English are 
due to afternoon tea! 

To some people milk is said to be less 
digestible than to others. There are un- 
doubtedly individual differences in the re- 
action of the stomach to milk and these are 
not always linked to the appetite for milk. 
Habit enters into milk drinking as it does 
into any other food ingestion. Likes and 
dislikes are certainly important but when a 
medical student, on being offered a meas- 
ured quantity of milk or buttermilk, an- 
nounces that he despises the stuff, his 
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“dislike” is not always followed by an 
unfavorable gastric response. We use the 
verbs like and dislike more to express habits 
of eating than difficulties of digestion. If, 
however, the administration of milk pro- 
duces, as it sometimes does, an inactive 
stomach and the pylorus or outlet into the 
intestine is closed, the secretion of gastric 
juice following the milk drinking may 
result in regurgitation, sensation of fullness, 
and a heaviness usually described as in- 
digestion. In non-pathological stomachs 
the normal motility and opening of the 
pylorus can be seen by roentgenoscopic 
methods to be restored by the administra- 
tion of bicarbonate of soda. Half a teas- 
poonful taken five minutes before the milk 
is drunk will prevent these unfavorable 
results. A milk and soda is a most effectual 
means of prevention. Perhaps the addition 
of soda does modify the curd but, in our 
experience, milk does not ordinarily remain 
long enough in a healthy stomach to permit 
curdling to any great extent. One must 
remember that it takes ten minutes for 
rennet to begin to curdle milk and that ten 
minutes after milk drinking much of the 
milk is already flushed through the stomach 
into the bowel where it is acted upon by 
other ferments. Soda is a regulator of 
gastric motility and this, I think, is its 
chief alimentary significance. 

Much might be said about the roent- 
genoscopic study of other foods in the 
stomach, but time requires that I pass on 
to a very different type of nutritional study 
on which the roentgenographer can make a 
significant contribution. This concerns the 
expectant and nursing mother. 

During the past twelve months we have 
been studying roentgenoscopically the lime 
present in the bones of the mothers in our 
Developmental Health Inquiry. Modern 
X-ray equipment enables one to see not 
merely the outline of the bones but their 
One can even ascertain the 
We 


architecture. 
fluctuation of mineral in the bones. 
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must not think of the skeleton simply as 
the framework on which the muscles are 
hung. It is the storage place for calcium 
which is required for maintaining an ade- 
quate coagulability of the blood, for efficient 
kidney function, for muscular tone and 
vigor, and for proper activity of the nervous 
system. The needs of the body, whether 
adult or child, are one gram of calcium 
per day, approximately the amount con- 
tained in one quart of milk. 

Dr. Earp has recently pointed out that 
by the time a mother has reached the end of 
the sixth month of pregnancy the foetus 
contains within it grams of 
calcium but at birth the baby’s body con- 
Con- 


about five 
tains thirty grams of this mineral. 
sequently, during the last twelve weeks of 
pregnancy the foetus increases its calcium 
content by twenty-five grams, two grams a 
week. Hence, an expectant mother needs 
seven quarts of milk a week for herself and 
two quarts for her baby. If she does not 
get this amount she withdraws enough for 
the baby from the accumulated stores in her 
own bones. Roentgenographically one may 
observe the fluctuation of the lime in the 
mother’s bones by taking X-rays of her 
hand and foot, the sites in which this fluc- 
tuation is most easily demonstrated. 

We were at first amazed to find that, after 
the baby is born, the mother’s bones con- 
tinue to show depletion of lime reserve. 
But this is quite natural, for the lime is 
going into the milk. If, however, the 
mother does not nurse her baby she still 
depletes the calcium stores in her bones, 
apparently because, although she is not 
actually producing the end product, milk, 
she is freeing the constituents of milk and 
these, not being utilized, are eliminated 
from the system. 

I mentioned that calcium is necessary 
for efficient muscular tone and vigor. 
Depletion of skeletal reserves also means 
depletion of the lime in the muscles with 
consequent diminished tone, an everyday 
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observation in the mother for some time 
after childbirth. There is another feature 
about this study of maternal calcium re- 
serves which has a very important bearing 
on health. It is well recognized that 
tuberculosis which has relatively little 
effect on the expectant mother works havoc 
on her during the nursing period. It is also 
well known that workers in lime are rela- 
tively immune to tuberculosis. One cannot 
help but associate these two facts of ex- 
perience. During the period of pregnancy 
when lime reserves are being built up the 
disease is stayed. During the early months 
after childbirth when the 
depleted the disease is rampant. 

When growth is more vigorous, namely 
in infancy and adolescence, calcium is in 
greatest demand. If indeed, as my col- 
league, Dr. T. T. Zuck, has shown, thera- 
peutic measures are taken to promote 
growth at a rate faster than nature intended, 
the calcium ration must be greatly in- 
creased. Otherwise the mineral stores in 
the bones may be depleted to such an 
extent that the child may fracture his 
limbs. 

Our X-ray studies show that there is a 
marked tendency to depletion of calcium in 
the skeleton of adolescent boys and girls, 
and more especially in girls because, I 
believe, they are afraid of milk lest their 
contours be made generous than 
Hollywood standards have determined. 
Once again I cannot help associating this 
roentgenographic observation with the 
much greater incidence of tuberculosis 
among adolescent girls. The Edna Perkins 
Fund, one of the associated foundations 
engaged in the Developmental Health 
Inquiry, is making this subject its special 
study, and the Cleveland District Dairy 
Council in association with the movement 
known as the Company of Adventurers in 
Efficiency and Charm, is engaged in inter- 
preting the investigation for the benefit of 
our adolescent girls. 


reserves are 


more 
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Weight in adolescent boys is as much 
sought after as in girls it is conventionally 
decried. Hence the boys give us much less 
concern. Weight means energy, but in the 
growing child it also spells well-being, and 
the better nourished child is the healthier 
if that welght is attained through the 
promotion of well-being by adequate min- 
eral and vitamin constituents of the food. 

Everyone knows that Professor Sherman 
has declared us to be iron-rich and calcium- 
poor at birth. There is one other mineral 
of paramount importance at this period of 
life, namely phosphorus. But phosphorus 
is so widely distributed in food that we need 
not pay so much attention to it as to the 
other two. Iron we shall not discuss since 
the roentgenographer can give us no light 
on that subject. But calcium, the master 
mineral, is radio-opaque, and what the 
roentgenographer has to say on calcium in 
infancy is very significant. 

When one realizes that an infant doubles 
his height and trebles his weight during the 
first year of life one also realizes the rate of 
growth and the vigor of metabolic processes 
which demand adequate supplies of all food 
elements. As at all other periods of life, 
milk is practically the real source of calcium 
in infancy. Yet X-ray studies in the 
Developmental Health Inquiry show that 
more than fifty per cent of the infants in our 
series are suffering from calcium depletion. 
In some this is a simple deficiency in the 
diet, but usually it is more complex, there 
being some defect in the metabolic processes 
involving calcium within the body. We 
have become so trained to the necessity of 
vitamin D in infancy that we have con- 
fused its action, which is to distribute 
calcium effectively throughout the system, 
with a power of obtaining calcium. Our 
observations give no support to the latter 


notion. Vitamin D cannot produce cal- 
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cium: that is solely a matter of supply. If 
the mineral in the food is insufficient, 
vitamin D cannot manufacture it. Cal- 
cium in adequate amount must be present 
in the food. The alimentary mucous 
membrane must be maintained in a state of 
health so that it may be permeated by the 
calcium. Vitamin D is necessary to dis- 
tribute the calcium. If the lime in the body 
is inadequate for the needs of the growing 
organism the results are evident in bone, 
blood, kidney function, muscular tone, and 
central nervous system and each cries out 
in its own wayformore. The roentgenog- 
rapher by means of his X-rays can tell us 
whether the reserve supplies in the skeleton 
are adequate to the child’s needs. It is our 
business to heed his warning. 

Summary. Good nutrition though usually 
measured by weight is best expressed in 
well-being. It therefore depends less on 
the energy-producing foods which provide 
calories than on the protective foods, 
namely vitamins and minerals, which give 
the buoyancy of health. 

Milk is the real source of the master 
mineral, calcium, necessary for building 
bones, maintaining adequate coagulability 
of the blood, proper muscular tone and 
vigor, and efficiency of the nervous 
system. 

Milk induces the secretion of an approxi- 
mately equal amount of gastric juice within 
a few minutes of its entry into the stomach. 
Hence the sense of satisfaction after taking 
milk is largely due to the addition of 
secreted fluid. This action suggests that 
milk is most advantageously given towards 
the end of a meal and between meals. 

For efficient growth a child needs, each 
day, the lime which is present in a quart 
of milk. He can adjust himself to less but 
not without menace to his constitutional 
well-being. 






































CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION OF ILLUSTRATIVE MATE- 
RIAL FOR FOODS AND NUTRITION TEACHING 


JENNIE I. ROWNTREE 


YNE of the primary objectives of 
home economics training is the 
development of consumer judg- 
ment. This may be accom- 
plished in part through the careful choice 
and use of illustrative material. Before a 
material is presented to a class, it should be 
subjected to a rigid analysis and its effect 
upon students considered. Criteria for 
evaluating charts, posters, pamphlets, and 
exhibits which are used to show food values 
or to advertise foods are urgently needed 
by home economics teachers. 

The committee on illustrative material 
appointed by the food and nutrition divi- 
sion of the American Home Economics 
Association in 1931-1933 considered the 
formulation of such criteria their primary 
function. Its members then were Esther 
Batchelder, Ruth Okey, and Bertha Clow, 
with the writer as chairman. 

It seemed simplest to express the sug- 
gested criteria in question form, giving 
first the major point and then explaining it 
with minor questions. The first two sec- 
tions relate to the educational value of the 
commercial and non-commercial materials 
and the third to the appraisal of advertising 
matter. 





I. SUITABITITY OF THE MATERIAL TO CLASSROOM 
NEEDS 
Is the illustrative material chosen for different 
classes as carefully as textbooks would be? 

Is it adapted to them in appeal, scientific data, 
vocabulary? 

Does it fall short because it insults the intelli- 
gence of mature students or fails to gain 
the interest of younger children? 

Is the material presented unique, interesting, and 


not otherwise available to the class in text and 
reference books? 

Does the material broaden the interests and out 
look of the class? 

Does it take them beyond the classroom, 
giving them social or esthetic appreciation 
and consumption standards? 

Does the material add to the emphasis of funda- 
mental points essential to intelligent consump- 
tion of food or serve rather to carry the class into 
devious detours? 

Are non-essential aspects of food manufacture 
accented in teaching scientific principles 
regarding food preparation? 

Does the material force the class to interest 
itself in the intricacies of production when 
nutritive value in relation to price is the 
urgent educational need? 

Is the advice proffered by word or implication such 
that it can be utilized by the students? 

Are they economically able to provide or suf- 
ficiently skilled to prepare the food sug 
gested? 

Is the price of the product justifiable in relation to 
its value and such that students can afford to 
use it in their homes? 

Are posters used mainly to fill space on an unin- 
teresting wall, to give the room a semi-scientific 
appearance, or are they shown only when they 
will serve a definite purpose in developing judg- 
ment or supplementing information? 

If exhibits are worth showing, are they given 
their just due by having the class’s attention 
drawn to their value and by having discus- 
sion center around them, as it would around 
textbook material? 

Are different types of advertising materials used to 
discover the students’ ability to discriminate 
between scientific facts and false statements? 
Can they be used to raise the immunity to the 
worst of American maladies—belief in “‘prepos- 
terous magic’’? 

II. EpucATIONAL VALUE OF MATERIALS FROM 


VaRIOUS SOURCES 


Does the unique or singular quality of the exhibit 
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attract attention rather than the point which 
should be emphasized? 

Do food models, animal exhibits, or pictures 
demonstrate important truths or defeat the 
intended purpose by distracting attention 
to their artistic or entertaining qualities? 

Is there one fundamental point which attracts 
attention, and do all other data support, clarify, 
and explain that point? 

Is the material presented in a vivid manner 
that readily attracts both the eye and the 
interest? 

Does the form aid in organizing the subject 
matter presented? 


Are well-labeled tables or graphs used to impart 


ssential information? 
Does the mass of detail and profusion of ma- 


terial result in a confused or fleeting im- 
pression rather than the acquiring of one 
essential idea? 
Does the material stimulate the curiosity and 
present a problem which demands solution? 
Does the material provide tools and materials 
for the students’ mental activity and make 
a bid for analysis? 
Is the printing layout spacious? 
Is there ample space around each unit or un- 
related idea to make the necessary accent? 
Are the directions in sufficiently large print 
to be read without eye strain or the necessity 
for picking up books when working at lab- 
oratory desks? 
Can the necessary details of posters be seen 


by a class when used for class discussion? 
III. APPRAISAL OF ADVERTISING MATTER 


Does the advertiser violate ethical standards and 
play on fear to promote the sale of his product? 

Are fear of poor health or of loss of good looks 
or endurance used furtively as a means of 
increasing consumption? 

Are the lack of “‘romance, success, and friends” 
attributed to some such cause as intestinal 
sluggishness? 

Would the effect of the advertisement be to 
promote unfounded fear of illness if these 
foods could not be provide d? 

Is the information set forth scientifically sound? 

Were the claims which are made for the product 
verified in a sufficient number of laboratories 
to be conclusive? 

Is the product likely to have the same value 
with human beings on ordinary diets as 
under the laboratory conditions tested; for 
example, with rats under experimental con- 
ditions on very restricted diets? 

Do the claims savor of quackery? 
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Are the implications regarding the product thor- 
oughly honest, or are they so worded that the 
reader gains an erroneous impression even with- 
out a definite misstatement of facts? 

Is there a deliberate attempt to deceive by the 
use of scientific terms and words unintelligi- 
ble to the public? 

Is the advertiser thoroughly ethical in his relation 
to the public? 

Is he attempting to practice medicine without 
a license? 

Is he prescribing for all kinds of human ills 
without regard to individual needs, encour- 
aging people in self-medication, and thereby 
delaying proper treatment? 

Is he advocating his products for rheumatism, 
intestinal disorders, heart abnormalities, and 
infections that merit other attention? 

Does the advertiser refrain from unfavorable com- 
parison of his own with a competitor’s product? 

Does he present his claims and let the public 
decide whether the merits of the product 
justify its consumption? 

Does the object of the advertising appear to be to 
teach pertinent points regarding the best use of 
the product or merely to increase sales? 

Does the blatancy of the advertising over- 
balance the value of the scientific points 
presented? 

Do the diagrams and pictures indicate means 
of economizing time and materials and show 
correct manipulations? 

Are reasons for success and failure with the 
product indicated in concise graphic or tabu- 
lar form? 

Are products graphically depicted so that they 
may be used by students as standards for judging 
their own problems? 

From analysis of diagrams and data may 
students diagnose failures and assign the 
correct cause and know the reasons for 

success? 

Is there some means of judging whether the infor- 
mation has become obsolete? 

Are the author’s name and training indicated? 

Is the price asked for the food material in keeping 
with its worth? 

Does it bear a justifiable relation to the cost? 


The committee is continuing its work 
with Mrs. Jessamine Chapman Williams, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, as its pres- 
ent chairman. It will welcome criticisms 
and suggestions from those who attempt 
to use the present outline. 






































STANDARDS FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS' 


PAUL M. WILLIAMS 


TANDARDS for grades of fin- 
ished agricultural products, to 
which the present discussion is 





confined, are of value when 
they afford an easily understood, satis- 
factory basis on which commercial trans- 
actions of various kinds may be predicated. 
It goes without saying that such standards 
faithfully protect the 
One of the 


drafting of 


for grades must 
producer, seller, and buyer. 
first the 
standards for any product must be the use 


considerations in 
to which the product is to be put. To be 
sure, due consideration must be given to 
the production problems peculiar to the 
commodity. A program of standardization 
would be of little value if it sought to 
preclude from the market all grades except 
those of the highest quality. To those of 
you who are familiar with the products of 
agriculture, it is unnecessary to point out 
that this sort of a program is wholly un- 
desirable and impracticable. Our crops do 
not mature in such fashion as to lend them- 
selves tosucha program. All of the canned 
peaches cannot be of the so-called “special 
extra” quality. All of the corn canned in 
this country cannot possible be of the top, 
or A grade. All of the potatoes grown in 
the United States cannot possibly be U. S. 
No. 1 grade. Indeed if they were, there 
would be no occasion 
Thus the necessity arises for the 


for standards for 
grades. 
segregation of products into grades which 
must reflect readily distinguishable and 
generally accepted differences in value. 
The value is generally determined by the 

1 Read before the department of home economics 


in institution administration, American Home 


Economics Association, New York, June 26, 1934. 
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uses to which the product in each grade is 
put. Certainly this is true of what might 
be termed finished goods, such as the canned 
products distributed in retail channels. 

Consumers of these products may be 
roughly divided into two classes: first, the 
housekeeper who purchases for use in the 
home; second, the institutional buyer who 
buys for hospitals, hotels, dining-car sys- 
tems, jails, and the rest. It is about need- 
less to say that grades used as a basis for 
intermediate trading, that is, as the goods 
pass from canner to wholesaler and from 
wholesaler to retailer, must reflect con- 
sumer demand and fill the needs of the 
consuming trade. Proper standards are 
invaluable because they afford a common 
language useful in the consummation of 
trades. It is frequently impossible for the 
seller to submit samples of his merchandise 
to prospective buyers. Neither is it prac- 
ticable for the buyer to have a representa- 
tive personally examine each lot of mer- 
chandise he wishes to buy. Nor is this 
necessary, if specific grades are incorporated 
in contracts of sale. The buyer may be 
located in New York, the seller in Califor- 
nia. The sale must be based upon a grade 
which is easily understood between buyer 
and seller and which has caused the proper 
segregation, classification, and grading of 
the material at point of production into 
those classes or grades necessary to make 
the product readily merchantable when 
received in consuming centers. In other 
words, such grades must be suitable for 
use again in reselling. 

Another point to be considered is that 
semi-perishable products are not usually 
marketed in a short period. In some form 
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or other, they are held in storage awaiting 
marketing. Some commodities may be 
held two or three weeks, some three or 
four years. During the period the prod- 
ucts remain in storage awaiting marketing, 
the occasion frequently arises for processors 
and handlers to borrow money to finance 
their operations. Huge loansare necessary. 
The amount of money advanced to bor- 
rowers on such commodity loans is predi- 
cated upon some understanding of the 
quality of the merchandise hypothecated. 
It must be readily apparent, then, that 
loans made on finished products such as 
canned foods must be predicated upon 
grades on which the merchandise may be 
readily marketed. Were it otherwise, the 
financial interests of the country would be 
loath to 


finance the industry. 


millions of dollars to 
They must have 


Every 


advance 


definite knowledge of its value. 
banker vealizes when he makes a commodity 
loan that there is always a possibility that 
he may be forced to market the merchandise 
given as security. He would hardly relish 
the thought of having merchandise of 
unknown quality pledged in support of a 
It is also doubtful whether a bank 
examiner break forth un- 
bounded joy upon the disclosure of such 


loan. 
would with 
paper in the banker’s note-case. 

It is readily seen, therefore, that although 
the United States standards for grades for 
canned products were promulgated origi- 
nally with the view to affording a basis for 
which loans might be safely made on 
canned fruits and vegetables stored under 
the U. S. Warehouse Act, it was absolutely 
essential that they reflect a proper under- 
standing of the consumers’ needs. Other- 
wise, they would be without value for the 
purpose for which they were intended. 

Since these grades are recognized as very 
desirable for determining loan values and 
as a basis of trade between canner and 
wholesaler, and wholesaler and retailer, 
they must obviously be just as useful in 
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negotiating sales to the institutional con- 
sumer. The grades were devised to provide 
a measure of quality which could be uni- 
formly used and understood, and they can 
serve to describe the product, especially 
such a product as canned foods, at any 
point in its distribution from producer to 
consumer. 

The simplicity of the nomenclature 
“Grade A,” “Grade B,” and so on, is in and 
of itself testimony to the adaptability of 
the grades for such use. It would be 
strange if standards which have served for 
several years as a satisfactory basis upon 
which bankers have loaned millions were 
not a satisfactory guide to any other 
buyer. It that consumer 
standards will be of greatest value to the 


seems to us 


buyer if the nomenclature used consists of 
simple, easily understood quality designa- 
tions. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics feels that either numerical or alpha- 
betical terms in their normal sequence are 
greatly to be desired for consumer stand- 
ards. For example, in the standards for 
grades for canned foods, the alphabetical 
scheme is used, that is, Grade A, Grade B, 
and Grade C, corresponding to Fancy, 
Choice, and Standard, the trade nomen- 
clature for canned fruits. We see no 
particular objection to using the trade 
nomenclature in connection with the con- 
summation of wholesale trades, for pre- 
sumably the trade has a clear conception 
of the meaning of the terms as they are in 
constant use. We employed the alphabeti- 
cal rather than the numerical nomenclature 
in canned foods standards in order to 
eliminate the possibility of confusion with 
the numbers that designate can sizes and 
numerical counts as, for example, in the 
sieve sizes in peas, or the number of halves 
in peaches. The alphabetical nomencla- 
ture is also being considered by the Bureau 
as suitable for use in merchandising eggs. 
In some commodities a mere grade state- 
ment on a certificate of grade does not give 
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sufficient information for a prospective 
buyer, whether retailer, or 
institutional consumer. In the case of 
canned peas, for example, Grade A might 
include any or all of the six sizes of peas, 
such as “run of the pod,” or “garden run.” 
In some varieties of peas the larger sizes 
are very tender and succulent and merit a 
Grade A rating quite as much as do the tiny 


wholesaler, 


Sieve 1 size. However, the smaller the 
size, the higher the price. The value of a 
mere statement of grade is obviously 


greatly enhanced by an additional state- 
ment relative to size. This is equally 
true with respect to canned snap beans or 
canned lima beans. The grade statement 
on an official certificate covering canned 
peaches is very important, but the certifi- 
cate is even more valuable if a statement 
also appears indicating the count of halves, 
if in halves, and the density of the sirup 
surrounding the halves. 

It may not be inappropriate at this point 
to indicate briefly the procedure in develop- 
ing grades for canned fruits and vegetables. 
As has been pointed out, to be suitable for 
merchandising purposes, grades must reflect 
the demand of the trade. One of the first 
steps is to interview a number of the best 
posted members of the distributing trade 
with the view to determining what would 
constitute satisfactory standards for the 
institutional buyer particularly. Institu- 
tional buyers are also interviewed. Whole- 
sale grocers, chain store operators, and 
brokers are requested to express their 
opinions as to the needs of the trade. After 
this, a “first draft” is drawn. Representa- 
tive canners are interviewed to ascertain 
whether they can reasonably be expected to 
pack merchandise based on the standards 
under study. It goes without saying that 
this is a very important consideration, 
because the standards must contain no 
impracticable requirement. Then after 


studying the problems of production and 
ascertaining the 


view of the canners, 
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countless samples are secured on _ the 
market or elsewhere and examined, and the 
proposed standards are applied. The pro- 
posed standards are always submitted to 
the trade for comments and criticism and 
undergo several months of experimentation 
before they are adopted even tentatively 
for use in the grading and certification 
service of the Bureau. 

As to the trend toward standards for 
consumers’ goods, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association can properly look with 
pride upon the very important part it has 
played and is playing in bringing this about. 
We are witnessing, in my opinion, a distinct 
trend toward consumer The 
demand of the consuming public is becom- 
The old 
“caveat emptor” (let the buyer beware) 


standards. 
ing more articulate every day. 


theory bids fair to be replaced by a more 
up-to-date conception, that is, “caveat 
venditor”’ (let the seller beware). 

The ever-present actuating motive per- 
meating the activities of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in developing 
standards for consumers’ goods such as eggs, 
butter, poultry, meats, cheese, and canned 
and fresh fruits and 


promote satisfactory dealing between buyer 


vegetables, is to 


and seller of these products, to the end that 
both may benefit. The underlying prin- 
ciple and constant aim is that such stand- 
ards must be easily understood by both 
parties in a transaction involving any of 
these goods, whether they be brokers, 
wholesalers, retailers, or 
Some canners are offering their 


bankers, con- 
sumers. 
merchandise to wholesale buyers on the 
basis of the standards for grades for canned 
fruits and vegetables. Some dealers are 
now causing their cuts of fresh meats to be 
marked with an indelible stamp indicating 
the exact grade of the merchandise. Other 
dealers are selling their eggs in cartons 
sealed with a small certificate form showing 
not only the grade of the eggs but the date 


when they were candled and graded. Some 
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manufacturers of butter and several large 
distributors are including a small official 
certificate of grade in each package. Some 
canners of fruits and vegetables 
recently made a start in labeling their 
merchandise in simple terms “Grade A,” 
“Grade B,” etc. 

About five years ago, the British Par- 
liament passed the Marks Act providing 
informative labeling for certain 
manufactured in the 


have 


certain 
consumers’ goods 
Kingdom, and Canada has for years re- 
quired informative labeling of canned 
products. 

Perhaps no more impressive arguments 
have been advanced in the cause of con- 
sumer standards than were presented to the 
deputy administrator of the National 
Recovery Administration on February 8. 
At that time your splendid organization 
forceful 
standards. 


presented most arguments in 
behalf of 
quently, in the hearings before the Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate, under the 
leadership of your Association, reasons 
were offered for the inclusion of consumer 


standards and grades in what was known 


consumer Subse- 


as the Copeland Bill. 

One of the most interesting developments 
which reflects the trend toward standards 
for consumers’ goods is the marked interest 
by purchasing agents for large institutions 
in buying merchandise properly graded. 
Some months ago, for example, the City of 
Boston included in its specifications for 
canned fruits and vegetables the require- 
ment that bids be made on the basis of 
U. S. grades and that the merchandise score 
not less than a certain number of points, 
differing somewhat for each commodity 
and the purpose for which the city wished 
to use the goods. An agreement 
entered into by this Bureau with the City of 
Boston in which we agreed to inspect the 
bid samples of the merchandise offered the 
City of Boston, as well as samples drawn 
from deliveries made by successful con- 


was 
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tractors. Meats and canned and fresh 
fruits and vegetables were included in this 
contract. At the conclusion of the first 
twelve months’ period, the Bureau was 
informed that on the purchases for four 
institutions alone in the City of Boston, a 
saving had been effected of over $200,000. 
A few months ago the Board of County 
Freeholders at Newark, New Jersey, in- 
augurated a similar system in procuring 
their requirements for Essex County, New 
Jersey. A few weeks ago I met with a 
committee representing the Specifications 
Board of the City of New York for the 
purpose of assisting them in the develop- 
ment of similar specifications to govern the 
purchase of canned fruits and vegetables 
for their institutions. At this moment a 
representative of the Bureau is meeting 
with officials of the State of Pennsylvania 
at Harrisburg for a similar purpose. 
Public relief agencies, such as the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, have 
adopted similar suggestions of the Depart- 
ment, and several months ago began to 
their relief 
purposes on a basis of official grades. 

For a number of years the Department 


purchase requirements for 


has inspected and graded bid and delivery 
samples for all of the hospitals operated by 
the Veterans’ Administration. The penal 
institutions, asylums, and hospitals served 
by the General Supply Committee of the 
Treasury Department are supplied with 
merchandise which has been purchased 
on the basis of consumer standards and has 
been officially inspected. State and city 
governments other than those mentioned 
are considering adopting a similar program, 
as well as large restaurant chains. The 
Bureau has, for example, an inspector who 
devotes practically his entire time to 
inspecting and grading certain food supplies 
for a large restaurant chain in New York 
City. 

The Bureau has recently suggested 
specifications for the use of large buyers of 
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canned fruits and vegetables, together with 
a specimen short form contract, which may 
be had for the asking. I will be glad to 
discuss this phase of standards for con- 
sumers’ goods with any interested parties 
who may wish to know more about our 
procedure. Representative groups of con- 
sumers are studying as they have never 
studied before the conditions surrounding 
the procurement of their food supplies. 
Groups of homemakers are comparing 
prices paid for various products bought in 
representative stores with the label declara- 
tion and the actual grade found in samples. 
Most interesting deductions can be made 
from the findings in a number of these 
studies. 

One of the far-reaching and most signifi- 
cant developments which has come to the 
attention of the Bureau has been the 
increasing interest on the part of teachers 
in various institutions throughout the 
country who request copies of our grades 
for classroom purposes. The value of such 
teaching hardly be 
Home economics teachers might well in- 


can overestimated. 
corporate a short course on grading in their 
programs. This should serve to awaken a 
very decided interest on the subject of food 
standards. 

In many of the more recent specifications 
of the Federal Specifications Board, whose 


specifications govern all government pur- 
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chases, Grade A, Grade B, and Grade C 
nomenclature is employed. Incidentally, 
did you know that the largest consumer in 
the country—the U. has 


about 1,000 specifications governing the 


S. Government 


procurement of various consumer goods? 
Every specification may be considered a 
consumer standard. 

The outstanding development in this 
field took place on May 29 when President 
Roosevelt, by executive order, required 
as a condition imposed, when he signed the 
Code of Fair Competition for the Canning 
Industry, that the industry move within 
90 days to establish quality standards 
and proper labeling. It is entirely too early 
to venture a prediction as to what the out- 
come of the President’s request will be. 
Regardless of the outcome, two things are 
certain: first, that the cause of consumer 
standards has been greatly furthered in the 
past two years; second, that practical 
standards can now be used by all consumers 
who are prepared to buy in quantity. 
Even the limited facilities and personnel of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics are 


sufficient to render a largely expanded 
service in connection with such purchases 
and sales. We shall be glad to serve either 
as general consultants or as the actual 
graders of the canned fruits and vegetables 


involved in specific transactions. 






































COLLEGE GRADUATES AND RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT? 


CLARA MAY DOWNEY 


SHE restaurant business is one of 
the foremost industries in the 
| country. Food is an essential. 
The percentage of people eating 
in our restaurants today is increasing by 
In view of this, the 








leaps and bounds. 
results of the two recent restaurant surveys 
Why were there so many 
Principally because the 


were astounding. 
business failures? 
individuals operating these places were not 
executives and because they lacked the 
actual knowledge necessary to conduct such 
a business, the ability to direct others, and 
also the vision and foresight. 

Many failures in the restaurant business 
can be traced to lack of intelligent leader- 
ship and the proper training of executives. 
The success of a business man a century 
ago depended largely on his finding and 
entering an unexploited field. Today it 
depends largely upon skillful management. 
The fundamental principles of good manage- 
ment are important alike to the smallest 
and the largest business. Our industry 
urgently needs more trained managers and 
leaders in management. I look forward to 
the day when more college women will be 
operating restaurants, for I believe the 
industry will be re-made into a new and 
better thing when educated women take 
hold of it. 
cerned with better ways of doing things. 
These better ways of doing things as taught 


Progress in business is con- 


in our colleges and universities could and 
should be used by the restaurant industry, 
in fact they are urgently needed. Every 

1Read before the department of home eco- 
nomics in institution administration, American 
Home Economics Association, New York, June 28, 
1934. 
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business needs people who have been taught 
to think straight, to get facts, to act 
logically, and to deal with other human 
beings so as to get their cooperation. The 
needs of the restaurant industry for trained 
women supervisors, department heads, and 
executives is especially great for two 
reasons: First, woman is really gifted in 
feeding people—it has been her work for 
centuries. Second, she is thrifty, keeps 
things clean, and gives attention to details. 
Restaurant management means the mastery 
of many details. More and more people 
are going to eat out, and they will go where 
they can get delicious and wholesome food. 

So here we have an industry needing 
trained people and our educational insti- 
tutions turning out trained people who find 
difficulty making good or even getting 
the opportunity to make good in commer- 
cialfood work. Whatisthe matter? This 
question has given me much concern for 
several years, and after much discussion 
and travel and correspondence I have 
arrived at certain conclusions which I 
believe are shared by a number of operators 
who sincerely and earnestly wish to draw 
into their organizations the college-trained 
girl because of her inborn fitness for this 


industry. 
We need managers who can learn to 
separate the business into coordinated 


departments and subdepartments, who can 
assign the functions to each department, 
and who can provide a logical plan for 
delegating authority and responsibility. 
Only a person who has been through the 
groundwork thoroughly, who knows how 
each department should be managed, who 
knows the problems of each department, is 
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ready to step into a managerial position. 
The skillful manager must be able to lend a 
steadying hand to any department that is 
not operating satisfactorily. Furthermore, 
she must have established such a system of 
control through the records that come to her 
desk every day from each department, that 
she will know when a department is in 
difficulty. 

Getting things done right is not wholly a 
matter of enforcing rules or of reprimanding 
those who do not work correctly. We, as 
executives, are responsible for half the 
mistakes that are made. When we give an 
order that is not clear to the person who 
receives it we are inviting bad work. Ifan 
employee does not understand what is 
expected of him he cannot do his work well. 
It is up to us as managers to make sure the 
worker does understand—the rest is up to 
him. What every person on the pay roll 
has to do, should be clearly thought out and 
put into written form. This being done, 
every employee needs to be instructed in 
what to do and how to do it, until these 
right actions become fixed habits with him. 

Since the manager and her immediate 
subordinates are directly responsible for 
the training of employees and the general 
morale of the organization, there are certain 
qualifications which they must possess: 


1. A person who assumes the responsibility of 
directing others must be able to control himself 
on all occasions. 

2. She must be fair with no partiality in her 
make-up. 

3. She 
subordinates and sympathetic and kind without 


must be sensitive to the reactions of 
displaying weakness. 

4. She must be able to give an order clearly 
and without using too many words. 

5. She must know every phase of the work and 
the theory behind it, in fundamentals of buying, 
in food preparation, and in service to the guest. 

6. She must be familiar with and know how to 
operate all machines. 

7. The morale of any body of employees de- 
pends on their faith in and respect for their 


superiors. 
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We believe that the college girl is the very 
finest material for the potential manager. 
But experience has taught us that the girl 
just out of college should put in a year of 
apprenticeship in a commercial restaurant 
before she is ready for a managerial position. 

I happen to be a college woman and also 
to operate a restaurant that employs from 
55 to 70 people, so I feel that I can see the 
two points of view: that of the college girl 
who feels that restaurant operators are not 
appreciative enough of the time, effort, and 
money she has put into her school work; and 
that of the restaurant operator who feels 
that the girl just out of college is not yet 
equal to the things she aspires to do in the 
commercial field. 

The girl just out of college is eager to 
show what she can do and is ambitious, but 
she does not yet realize that she must adapt 
herself to very different working situations 
and learn to carry over into the business 
world the theory she has acquired in college. 
For instance, these girls, even though they 
had good training at an outstanding college, 
did their college work where things were 
easy, where the load they carried was just 
enough to make it pleasant—a situation 
very different from a busy restaurant where 
the strain and stress of the moment is great. 
As a result, they get discouraged and con- 
fused and are not always able to translate 
the thing they have learned in theory into 
actual practice. When I sought my first 
job in a restaurant in New York the woman 
who owned the chain took time to explain to 
me that 90 per cent of the business of 
managing a restaurant consisted in ability to 
handle help. This is something a girl can 
learn only by doing it on the job. Most of 
the college girls I have employed are not 
even aware of their inexperience in this 
important function of management. They 
have had sound instruction in psychology, 
but only time can help them to apply these 
teachings to actual practice, and they learn 
to do this a little at a time. 
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The executive, owner, or manager must 
back up her supervisors; and operators 
know from sad experience that it is a very 
serious thing when a young, inexperienced 
supervisor runs afoul of a skillful, speedy, 
valuable worker. May I say here that 
four restaurant women, all of them college 
women who are hopefully helping a younger 
generation up the managerial ladder, have 
told me that the college girl’s greatest 
problem is her inexperience in handling 
help and her unwillingness to recognize this 
lack of experience. 

In memory of my own difficulties in 
breaking into the business world, I take on 
each year two college students who wish to 
learn the tea-room phase of restaurant 
business. These young people are more of 
a hindrance than a help for the first season; 
they are not accustomed to work or to 
handling the average type of restaurant 
employee, nor do they have either speed or 
skill. I would prefer to employ seasoned, 
experienced workers; but I feel that we 
older people have an obligation to help the 
younger generation find out what they want 
to do in life and to help bridge the gap 
that now exists between college life and the 
business world. Eventually these girls will 
be an asset to somebody’s organization. 

Is there any other way of providing the 
experience and bridging the gap? I believe 
that there is, and several other operators 
share that belief, among them Mrs. Linda 
Spence Brown, who knew the problem from 
the standpoint of the college teacher before 
she met it as a club and restaurant manager. 
What we have in mind is something akin to 
the cooperative system at Antioch College, 
where the student divides her time between 
instruction and actual work on an actual 
job. Similar to this is the plan used at 
Simmons College, where the girls go into 
each department of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union restaurant and 
food shop, working under the guidance of a 
skilled manual worker but according to an 
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intelligent schedule of work made out by a 
trained supervisor. 

For such schemes the cooperation of 
restaurant and tea-room managers is neces- 
sary, but as they need trained managers as 
much as the girls need training, this should 
not be impossible to obtain. And perhaps 
we could go a step further and arrange 
for a year or two of apprenticeship after 
graduation. It would be necessary to grade 
the restaurants and to grade the colleges 
somewhat as the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion grades the hospitals that train student 
dietitians and grades the colleges. Restau- 
rants that were going to give apprentice 
courses to college girls could be graded A, B, 
and C, according to their facilities for giving 
this training, and the colleges should be 
graded A, B, and C according to their 
courses and ability to train students. 

In grading restaurants, it will probably be 
necessary for a standing committee from 
your Association to meet with a standing 
committee from the National Restaurant 
Association. When I was appointed to the 
Board of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion I found there several members keenly 
and actively interested in the subject of 
education, among them Mr. Myron Green 
of Kansas City and Miss Grace Smith of 
Toledo, Ohio. What I did not find was a 
permanent or standing committee on edu- 
cation; and about a year ago I asked the 
president of the National Restaurant 
Association to appoint me chairman of a 
special committee on education to investi- 
gate what other industries are doing to 
educate their future executives and to make 
recommendations for a course of action for 
our Association. Shortly after this the 
Restaurant Code appeared on the scene 
and necessitated so very much work in the 
Association offices that I was asked to side- 
track my report until the offices could come 
up for air. In the meantime I have re- 
signed from the Board. I pass along to 
you for what it may or may not be worth 
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a summary of the information I gathered 
together. 

Several trade associations maintain so- 
called institutes, one function of which is to 
give special technical or professional train- 
ing. Well known examples are the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, the American 
Institute of Laundering (with a splendid 
half-million dollar building at Joliet, Illi- 
nois), the National Institute of Dyeing and 
Cleaning at Silver Spring, Maryland. 

The trade associations behind these insti- 
tutes know the nature of the courses needed 
and the results desired. They find it 
desirable to have as a leader one who has 
been employed in the industry and who 
knows from experience the actual working 
conditions. That this philosophy is sound 
seems evidenced by the fact that a number 
of associations which have developed 
courses in conjunction with the colleges 
have secured as instructors men from within 
the industry. For example, the New York 
chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing has on its staff 40 members from banks 
and investment houses, 11 from public 
schools, 20 from universities, and 2 from 
accounting firms. When Boston Univer- 
sity offered a course in chain store manage- 
ment, the instructor was the active head of 
one of the larger chain-store organizations. 

To illustrate the value of this combina- 
tion of practical and theoretical training, 
I should like to tell about two women who 
have been on my own staff. One received 
her early training in a famous chain of 
restaurants, known for delicious food and 
immaculate kitchens. She spent a month 
in each department—receiving room, salad 
counter, range, bakeshop, and the rest. 
After this thorough experience she was 
made assistant supervisor of a store, then 


supervisor. By the time she came to me 


she had such knowledge of system, of how 
much work an employee can handle, and of 
how to get enthusiastic, loyal cooperation 
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from her people, that she took hold of our 
production department quickly, thoroughly, 
efficiently, and at a higher salary than the 
executive whose place she filled. 

The other was a college girl, a delightful, 
dependable executive, who recounted to 
me the hardships and heart-aches of her first 
year out of college while she had to readjust 
her point of view. She entered business 
with the idea she could step into a mana- 
gerial position because of her years at 
college. She was given a managerial posi- 
tion and confessed frankly her humiliat- 
ing experiences when she found she could 
make mistakes. Some of these were in 
menu building, some were in planning 
menus that failed to take into consideration 
limitation of equipment so that sometimes 
the range was overburdened, sometimes the 
ovens or the salad counter. When she had 
the opportunity to do the actual work of 
carrying out the menu in the kitchen she 
found out many things she hadn’t realized 
before. She found that time was a very 
important factor in commercial work and 
that she knew too little about utilizing it to 
advantage. 

In Chicago, there is a restaurant in the 
same building with our National Restaurant 
Association and on the same floor with our 
offices and exhibits of equipment. Last 
year I attended a meeting of the Stewards 
Association, held in this same restaurant, 
after hours. A skillful gentleman from 
Swift’s gave a fine demonstration of meat 
cutting, using goodness knows how many 
sides of beef, lamb, veal and showing how 
to make attractive and delicious the less 
popular cuts of meat. This was followed 
by a demonstration in the uses of gelatin 
for making beautiful desserts and salads. 
Then a buffet supper was served—delicious 
to the taste, artistically arranged to please 
the eye, and served with style by chefs in 
huge white caps. When I left the building 
I walked past a department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and a great desire filled me 
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to see some day in Chicago, and in many 
other cities, courses in restaurant operation 
and management students could 
have the advantage of these wonderful 


where 


demonstrations, the advantage of actual 
work under skillful, experienced restaurant 
people such as chefs, stewards, salad 
women, pastry cooks, bakers, and where 
they could alternate this experience with 
classroom work in chemistry, biology, home 
economics, psychology, accounting, and the 
rest. 

And why not? To develop the idea and 
get it into actual operation may take time, 
but there’s a wise quotation on the walls 
of the Congressional Library “For a web 
begun, God sends thread.”’ 

Since time immemorial have not the 
women been chiefly concerned with the 
education of the young? There are two 
very fine women with broad vision on the 
Board of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion and only two. The remaining thirty- 
odd members are men, but I’m sure many of 
these men would welcome your cooperation 
and suggestions. But even if they don’t, 
remember nothing succeeds like persistence. 

This business of feeding humanity is 
logically woman’s field. Woman will be 
conscientious concerning quality and meth- 
so impor- 


ods of cooking and cleanliness 
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tant to good health—because to do this 
satisfies her inborn desire to serve the race. 
We have an opportunity to exercise our 
love of color and to make other people 
comfortable and happy while they are in our 
restaurant. We invariably act as a sort of 
old hen toward our employees, because we 
have the patience to discover the talents of 
each of our workers, stepping around their 
shortcoming and faults wherever possible, 
until we have built a balanced structure, 
called an organization, with each person 
fitted into a niche where that worker may 
perform happily, work he likes to do best. 

Any industry combining manufacturing 
and selling has such diversi! that it never 
becomes monotonous. We are converters, 
we restaurant people, taking raw materials 
from every section of our broad country 
and from the very ends of the earth, 
combining these materials into something 
delicious and attractive for the well-being 
of our fellow man. We pass through the 
doors between the production and sales 
department to find the fascinating problems 
of displaying and selling our finished prod- 
ucts, knowingly and with grace. Here is 
every opportunity for using your imagina- 
tion, your creative ability, your skill in 


merchandising. What more can you ask? 



































SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HOME ECONOMICS 


ANNA M. 


It is difficult to put into writing the im- 
pressions and thrills which come in attend- 
ing such an international congress as the 
Internationaler Kongress fiir Hauswirt- 
schafts Unterricht held in Berlin August 21 
to 26, 1934. One goes partly to learn of 
progress and of problems in one’s own field, 
but perhaps the best and most significant 
reason is to make the many contacts with 
workers from other lands whose interests 
and purposes are akin and whose profes- 
sional spirit has led them to seek inspiration 
from such a gathering. The work sessions, 
the social sessions, and the professional 
visitations alike help to cultivate a fine 
spirit of international interest and good- 
will among the delegates. 

The Congress was called and its program 
was outlined by the International Office of 
Home Economics in Fribourg, Switzerland, 
but the local arrangements were made by 
the Deutscher Akademischer Austausch- 
dienst (German Academic Exchange Serv- 
ice). The Congress met under the 
auspices of the Reich and was opened by 
the Minister of Science and Education, 
Dr. Bernard Rust. State Councillor 
Dr. Y. Piller of Fribourg, president of the 
international organization, presided most 
effectively, as did also a former president, 
Dr. Paul de Vuyst of Belgium. 

The four work sessions of the Congress 
were held in the hall of the Landtag of 
Prussia, a beautiful room in a beautiful 
building with seats and desks in semi- 
circular arrangement and raised dias for 
the speakers and interpreters. It was 
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decorated with the swastika flags, palms, 
and flowers and presented a gay scene with 
five hundred delegates assembled, about 
fifty of them men. All papers at the 
Congress were printed in German, English, 
and French, and brief résumés of the points 
discussed were translated after each address 
into the two languages other than the 
original. 

A special subject was considered at each 
work session and the following conclusions 
and resolutions were adopted concerning 
them: 


I. The progress of home economics since the Con- 
gress at Rome in 1927. A résumé by coun- 

tries, prepared by the Fribourg office. 

This Congress is pleased that the resolutions 
passed at the meeting at Rome are being 
carried out. It realizes the urgent need to 

train women to raise the status of home life 
of the nation, not only through a knowledge 
of housecraft, both domestic and institutional, 
but in a wider conception of the spiritual 
importance of this subject; to forge ahead 
cheerfully and to take up individual, family, 
and social responsibility. 

This subject needs a solid moral foundation 
which can only be given by fully qualified 
teachers who are willing to work whole- 
heartedly in close touch with the family, the 
church, and the state. 

II. Scientific facts, their adaptation and practical 
application to the different stages of home 
economics. Presented by Dr. Elizabeth 

Petruschky of Germany. 

The conference feels that the teaching of 
housecraft should make use of all the cognate 
sciences which will help to explain life in all 
its forms, so that the pupils will be educated 
to remain in their own surroundings by learn- 
ing to know, admire, and love them. 
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It feels that it is indispensable to place the 
moral and social sciences at least on a level 
with the natural sciences, since man is the 
center of the world and the king of all living 
things. 

III. Rationalization of domestic work 
Presented by Madam Maria Karczewska 
of Poland. 

This conference supports all proposals to 
simplify woman’s work in order that she may 
have leisure to widen her knowledge and to 


housework. 


enjoy fully her family and social life. 
Rationalization should not encourage lazi- 
ness or self-indulgence, but it should be used 
only to stimulate work and progress. The 
home is the ideal place where children may 
be trained to acquire a taste and habit for 
work, 
IV. Domestic apprenticeship. 
Bright of the Association of Teachers of 
Domestic Subjects, London. 


Presented by Miss 


This conference emphasizes the high value 
of domestic work in the home. It welcomes 
with pleasure all efforts which attempt to 
restore to manual work its high position and 
social meaning. 

It views as a condition of reconstruction a 
return to family life, viewing in an effective 
manner a real domestic community amongst 
all who live in similar surroundings. It sug- 
gests that it is necessary to place home life 
on a basis of equality with all professions of a 
similar character by examination and award 
of diplomas. 

It hopes that both rural and municipal 
procure the 


communities will cooperate to 


best apprenticeship for life. 


The full reports of the Congress are to 
be published in English by the Interna- 
tional Office in Fribourg. Full information 
will be given in a later issue. 

During the Congress a most interesting 
exhibit was held of home economics work 
from many lands at the Zentralinstitut fiir 
Erziehung und Unterricht. The German 
exhibit was outstanding and gave a clear 
picture of the new work of the schools in 
training girls for motherhood. 

Many delightful entertainments were ar- 
ranged for the visiting delegates. Frau 
Scholz-Klink, president of the Frauen- 
schaft (German organization for all femi- 
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nine work) and her associates welcomed the 
delegates at a reception at the Kaiserhof 
Hotel and made a most inspiring address. 
One is very conscious in Germany today of 
the united effort of all women working 
under the Reich for a better Germany. 

The delegates made a tour of the City 
of Berlin and San Souci at Pottsdam in 
large buses accommodating about fifty each. 
They also attended the opera Fidelio. 

One of the most delightful days was 
spent in visiting the rural agricultural 
schools of homemaking at Oranienburg 
and Dahlem. At the latter a harvest festi- 
val had been arranged for the visitors, 
including a little play and folk dancing by 
both children and adults. These were 
given in a wide courtyard surrounded with 
barns and other buildings, in close prox- 
imity to cows and chickens, pigs and geese. 
Later the girls of the school served refresh- 
ments to the guests, who were seated at 
tables in one of the large barns which had 
been appropriately decorated with leafy 
branches and flowers. 

Arrangements were made each afternoon 
for those who desired to visit schools in 
Berlin, and a tour was arranged for those 
who wished to visit other German schools. 


¢ 
NEW YORK STATE EXTENSION 
SERVICE IN CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT AND PARENT 
EDUCATION 
MARGARET WYLIE 


Everyday problems of everyday living in 
the family engage the time and attention of 
parents require their cooperative 
effort for solution. The New York state 
extension program in child development 
and parent education of the College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University 
centers around these family problems. 
The resident and extension staff of special- 
ists in family life, psychology, education, 


and 
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medicine, nutrition, household manage- 
ment, and clothing cooperate in preparing 
material for parents. Individuals and 
groups wishing to study are located through 
the home demonstration agent, home 
bureau, and other agencies such as parent- 
teacher associations, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, grange, church, 
school, nurses, women’s clubs, mothers’ 
clubs, and others. A Cornell child study 
club is made up of from ten to twenty-five 
members who share and discuss together 
their experience and use as the basis of 
discussion material from first-hand contact 
with their children and from other sources, 
as mimeographed material from the college, 
books, magazines, bulletins, and articles. 
Usually the meetings are held in the 
evening. The theme of the year’s study is 
determined by the group interests. Some- 
times where the members have young 
children the year is given over to a study of 
the routine behavior of the child—how to 
establish the basic eating, sleeping, and 
other health habits. Sometimes where the 
children represented by the group are of 
all age levels the study concerns such a 
topic as personality development or char- 
acter education or problems of parenthood. 
Sometimes the major interest of the group 
is something about themselves and why 
grown-ups behave as they do. 

Meanings, skills, and attitudes influence 
both adult and child behavior. So each 
course suggests how behavior may be 
modified through knowledge, skill, and 
attitude, and gives opportunity for actual 
practice of the principles suggested through 
worth-while activities. To illustrate, a 
course frequently chosen is the one which 
follows the first one on routine behavior 
and which deals with social, emotional, and 
nervous behavior of the child. The child’s 
relation with materials and with other 
children and with adults is studied. The 


members observe their children at play, 
what materials are preferred, what uses are 
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made of them, how the children adjust to 
other children to determine whether desir- 
able adjustments are needed. Then ob- 
servations are reported to the group. 
Questions raised by them are analyzed at 
the meeting and changes are planned. 

Materials for play come in for special 
attention. Favorite toys of children of 
group members are exhibited and discussed. 
Materials are provided for play. Four 
lessons are often given over to actual work 
periods using the College bulletin * 260 on 
“Homemade Play Materials.” A central 
play yard or individual play yards are 
occasionally provided with equipment. 
Home storage spaces for toys and indoor 
and outdoor equipment are considered or 
even provided. Arrangements are made 
for playmates for the child who lacks 
companions. Sometimes mothers of the 
club take turns supervising on one or two 
mornings of the week their children at play. 

Some of the finest parents’ sessions have 
where fathers mothers 
worked side by side and planned play 
materials for their children. Exhibits of 
the articles made arouse further interest 
and may lead to gifts made by groups for 
the underprivileged of their community. 
In one county the county public health 
director borrowed the exhibit for 
throughout the county. 

Visits are made to a kindergarten or if 
One group that 


been those and 


use 


possible a nursery school. 
visited the nursery school at the College 
agreed that the plan of child guidance was 
practicable for the busy mother if she 
learned how to be unhurried and unworried 
as the nursery school teachers were. 
Evening meetings for parents when the 
College specialist comes to the county 
carry further the club discussions under 
such topics as “Safety Valves in Parent- 
Child Relationships,” “Living with Our 
Children,” and “Understanding Our Chil- 
dren.” Club officers are helped with club 
problems at the time the specialist is in the 
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county, and visits are made to homes of 
club members to see play yards or plan 
play centers or discuss behavior problems. 
Through observing, studying, and guiding, 
enriching and satisfying experience and 
Club 


express appreciation for the College pro- 


relationships are found. members 
gram and show how it helps in meeting the 
needs of children and their parents. 


oe 


@ 
HANDMAIDENS OF CHILD HEALTH 


LOUISE STRACHAN 


Tuberculosis and child health seem poles 
apart, but a of the 
treatment of the one and the protection of 
the other makes clear their relationship. 

I’resh air, rest, and an adequate diet have 


closer examination 


come to be accepted as the handmaidens of 
child health, but it was not alwaysso. Our 
knowledge of their value is amazingly new. 
It is only 50 years ago that Dr. Edward 
Livingston Trudeau opened “Little Red,” 
the first sanatorium in the United States 
for the modern treatment of tuberculosis. 
The emphasis was on fresh air—plenty of 
it—and rest. There were very few physi- 
cians who agreed with Trudeau on this 
regimen. Trudeau’s brother had died of 
tuberculosis, and the doctor in charge of 
the case had repeatedly emphasized the 
danger of opening the windows! 

By 1904 the success of the sanatorium 
treatment had been sufficient to win many 
converts, and it led to the development of 
the treatment for debilitated children. In 
this country the first open-air school was 
started in Providence, Rhode Island, by 
the Providence Tuberculosis League; and 
fresh air, feeding and rest periods, with a 
modified academic program, formed the 
regimen. Such schools spread quite rapidly 
over the country, promoted very largely by 
tuberculosis associations. At first the major 
emphasis was on fresh air, and it was con- 
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sidered of greater importance than either 
food or rest. By 1920 the emphasis had 
shifted to nutrition, and an adequate and 
properly balanced daily supply of proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats, minerals, and vitamins 
came to be of paramount importance in the 
treatment of pupils physically below par. 
Indeed the term “undernourished”? came 
into general use to describe these children. 
More recently rest has come to occupy 
first place among protective measures for 
the care of delicate children. 

In the meantime, how were other chil- 
dren faring in regular classrooms? Dr. J. 
F. Rogers of the United States Office of 
Education says: 


The open-air school and its results had a decided 
influence in bringing about a lowering of the tem- 
perature of all schoolrooms, for it was logical to 
believe that if it was beneficial for a delicate child 
to be exposed to out-of-door temperatures it would 
be of some benefit to the average child to sit in a 
room which was not overheated. The open-air 
school of the first decade of the century had a 
powerful influence upon the school housing and 
on the school and home feeding of a very large 
proportion of all children in the past decade. 


As for rest periods, the progressive schools 
are beginning to provide these for all stu- 
dents. The Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, course of study definitely states: 
“The school program should be such as to 
avoid the accumulation of fatigue. A rest 
period should be provided during the 
school day for every boy and girl.” 

To the little penny Christmas Seal, sold 
each year to finance the work of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and its 
2,000 affiliated associations, is due much of 
the credit for this advance in health 
knowledge. This year the “Little Red” 
forms the design of the Christmas Seal in 
celebration of that tiny sanatorium’s 50th 
birthday and in commemoration of the 
measureless contribution it has made to 
the health and happiness of the children 
of the United States. 
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THIS BUSINESS OF THE SCHOOL 
LUNCH 


CONSTANCE C. HART 


This is the day of “exacts.” The school 
lunch room should be no more an exception 
to this demand than any other large manu- 
facturing plant. The school lunch rooms 
in many cities do a business of anywhere 
from a few hundred dollars to over a million 
dollars a year and have thousands of teach- 
ers and pupils as their clientele. A manu- 
facturer doing as large a business as this 
would have trained and experienced people 
atthehelm. It is just as important to have 
the school lunch rooms in charge of persons 
with specific training in nutrition, proper 
food preparation and serving, and business 
methods. 

Specifications must be drawn in order 
that the raw materials may be up to a cer- 
tain standard, and the materials purchased 
must be constantly checked to see that the 
specifications are met. Recipes must be 
standardized, and portions must be of defi- 
nite size in order that every child in a city 
system may be able to purchase food of the 
same nutritive value and quantity for his 
money. 

In determining selling price the proper 
percentage must be decided upon that is to 
be allowed for food, labor, administration, 
and other necessary overhead expenses. 

The menus must be planned not only to 
have the proper ratio between expensive 
and inexpensive dishes but also to appeal 
both to the adolescent boy who is growing 
rapidly and to the girl whose appetite has 
to be coaxed with dainty foods. They must 
also appeal to teachers who are making the 
noon meal their heavy meal of the day and 
to those who wish only a light lunch. Con- 
sideration must be given to the texture, the 
color, and the form of foods combined in the 


menus. The successful manager must be 


able to visualize her counter and know her 
students and teachers well enough to foresee 
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what will sell as efficiently as would any 
commercial plant manager. 

The school lunch-room manager has still 
another duty that may not be so important 
to the commercial manager. She must try 
to educate the children so that they will 
select more wisely and get the optimum food 
for their money. There are various ways 
of accomplishing this. She may place the 
foods she desires the children to purchase 
at the beginning of the counter and those 
less desirable last. Or she may sell such 
foods as fruit, milk, and vegetables at the 
cost of raw material and make up the over- 
head on the other foods. There is also the 
special plate or tray luncheon that has 
proved so satisfactory in many school cafe- 
terias. The better types of such tray 
luncheons include milk, whole cereal bread, 
vegetables, meat substitute, and a simple 
dessert. Through this medium the child 
acquires a knowledge of new foods and food 
combinations and forms better food habits. 
Another means of educating children to 
select wisely is to place the hot foods first 
and the desserts last on the counter. If 
simple candy is served in the schools, it 
should never be offered until after the regu- 
lar lunch is over, and then the purchase 
should be limited. 

The wide-awake manager will think not 
only of the counter but also of the way the 
different food items sound when read from 
a menu board or card. Often a well-se- 
lected adjective has helped to sell an only 
moderately popular dish. For instance, 
“green apple pie’ appeals much more than 
just straight “‘apple pie,”’ and “oyster stew 
with crispy crackers’ seems more alluring 
than “oyster stew with crackers.” One 
manager who became much interested in 
this phase of lunch-room work found that 
when she gave a certain kind of chocolate 
cake the amusing name of Weary Willie, its 
sales increased almost fifty per cent. 

The school-lunch manager, like the head 
of the business concern, must have an accu- 
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rate check on her products so that she may 
know in what amounts it is most economical 
for her to buy different supplies. She must 
also know very accurately what her produc- 
tion costs are for each item on the menu, 
which ones sell well and which are left over, 
so that she can adjust the next time. 

Another of her responsibilities is to train 
the people who are working with her to be 
keen, to eliminate waste, and to make every 
motion and step count. 

In short, she must know exactly what is 
being produced for her lunch room, how 
much it costs, what percentage is to be 
allowed for overhead, what each worker is 
doing all the time she is on the job, and 
what the profit or loss will be on the various 
items sold. When she has accomplished 
this, she has taken her lunch room out of 
the class of trial-and-error, poorly managed, 
poorly operated enterprises and made it a 
business of which she has complete control. 


outed 


A COMPARISON OF COMMERCIAL 
AND HOMEMADE MIXES 


NORMA SHIRING AND JEANETTE CRAWFORD 


In these days when the amount of time 
spent in the kitchen is being cut to a mini- 
mum by most of those responsible for the 
family’s meals, it is small wonder that we 
find the grocer’s shelves presenting a con- 
tinually increasing array of prepared mixes. 
To the familiar gelatin and starch desserts 
there have recently been added biscuits, 
muffins, cookies, and several varieties of 
cakes. Many of us have tried one or the 
other of these, possibly at the suggestion of 
a friend or because of the appeal of radio 
advertising, and have found them surpris- 
ingly delectable. ‘‘But,’” we ask ourselves, 
“are they worth the price?”’ A little inves- 
tigation conducted this spring sought to 
answer this question from the standpoints 
of cost, time saving, ease of preparation, 
and palatability of the product. 
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In preparing some of the foods, such as 
pancakes, gelatin and chocolate puddings, 
and biscuits, it was possible to make 
amounts of the homemade products that 
approximated very closely the yields of the 
commercial mixes, thus simplifying the 
problem of computing costs. In other 
cases, for example gingerbread and devil’s 
food cake, it was necessary to estimate the 
number of servings from the homemade 
recipe and from the commercial mix before 
comparing the relative costs. In most 
cases, the amount prepared was enough for 
about six or eight servings. 

The foods were prepared by a college 
trained student who had not had a great 
deal of practical experience; hence in most 
cases the homemade products were to be 
rated good, but not outstanding. On the 
other hand, her training had made for a 
certain amount of familiarity with technics, 
so that greater ease of manipulation in 
preparing the mixes was not so outstanding 
a feature as it would have been in the case 
of an entirely untrained person. 

The judging of the products was done 
blindly and individually by a group of six 
who graded appearance, flavor, and texture 
on a carefully worked out score card. 

The time required in preparing both 
homemade and commercial products was 
noted and arbitrarily evaluated at the mini- 
mum wage under the N.R.A., that is, 30 
cents per hour. The ingredients used in 
the homemade products were all of good 
grade; for example, pastry flour for all 
cakes, butter or a high-grade hydrogenated 
fat for shortening, grade A eggs. 

The saving of time by use of prepared 
mixes varied from 66 per cent to 500 per 
cent, the former in the case of a chocolate 
pudding, the latter in the case of ginger- 
bread where the commercial product was 
in the baking pan two minutes after the 
package had been opened. Incidentally, 
the commercial and homemade gingerbreads 
received scores within one point of each 
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other. The saving in actual time varied 
from 5 to 25 minutes, representing money 
saving of from 2} to 12} cents. 

Variations in cost difference were great. 
The only instance in which the prepared 
product was cheaper than the homemade 
was in the case of gelatin desserts, where a 
plain lemon mixture made with fresh juice 
and granulated gelatin cost 163 per cent 
more than did either of the two prepared 
gelatin desserts used; however, the grade 
for flavor given to the homemade prepara- 
tion was twice as high as that of either of 
the commercial products. The difference 
in costs for other products varied from none 
in the case of biscuits and waffles to 90 per 
cent more in the case of bran muffins, gin- 
gerbread, and pastry. On the average, the 
foods made with prepared mixes cost be- 
tween one-third and one-half more than 
similar homemade products. 

As one would expect, the ease of prepara- 
tion was always in favor of the commercial 
mixes. This was not only because of the 
lesser amount of manipulation required but 
also because fewer utensils were needed. 

The scores indicating palatability showed 
little difference between the homemade and 
commercial foods in most instances, espe- 
cially when baked products were being 
tested. Commercial bran muffins, molasses 
cookies, and chocolate pudding rated higher 
than homemade; commercial lemon filling, 
lemon gelatin, and muffins rated lower. 

Under the conditions of the study we 
found that with the cost of the time figured 
at 30 cents per hour we saved about one 
cent per recipe (six or eight servings) on the 
average and had on the whole equally good 
or slightly better products by using commer- 
cially prepared mixes. If the value of time 
were not included, homemade products 
could be prepared at a saving of from 33 
to 90 per cent. In actual money these 


differences are comparatively small, from 
one to eleven cents, with the majority in 
the neighborhood of five cents. 
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There are often several brands of one type 
of mix on the market, so that the consumer 
needs something of the same knowledge of 
products and willingness to try as in choos- 
ing canned foods. 

As far as it went, the study seemed to 
show that many of the commercial mixes 
are inexpensive, time saving, even for a 
trained person, and give excellent products. 


e 
A SIMPLE METHOD OF PREVENT- 
ING THE HIGH MORTALITY OF 
YOUNG RATS DURING THE NURS- 
ING PERIOD 


MARGARET CAMMACK SMITH AND RUTH 


M. LEVERTON 


During the six years since the nutrition 
laboratory at the University of Arizona was 
established, a decline in the percentage of 
young rats born which were raised to the 
weaning age has been noticed in the late 
fall, winter, and early spring months. In 
October or November of each year there 
has been a rather sudden drop in the 
number of young raised. Matings were as 
frequent for each female and the average 
size of the litters born showed no significant 
difference during the summer and the 
winter months. The mortality of the 
newly born young, however, has been 
excessively high in the winter months. 
Many of the young lived only from 2 or 3 to 
7 or 8 days, apparently due to a failure in 
lactation in the mothers and a resulting lack 
of food for the young. The mother animals 
did not seem to be in their 
young and made no continued effort to 


interested 


suckle them. 

Records show that in 1931-32 the per- 
centage of young weaned changed from 87 
per cent during the summer months to 44 
per cent in the winter months, the drop 
coming late in October. In 1932-33 only 
21.8 per cent of the 2,302 young born during 
the winter months were successfully suckled. 
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This failure in the raising of young rats has 
necessitated the carrying of a larger stock 
colony during the winter months and has 
resulted in a shortage of young in many 
cases when the need for them for experi- 
mental purposes was great. 

The procedure for the care and housing 
of the stock colony rats has been the same 
in all seasons of the year. The animals 
were housed in square metal mesh cages 
with separate screen bottoms. Distilled 
water and the stock colony ration, Sher- 
man’s Diet B, were furnished ad libitum. 
The females were put in separate cages of 
the same size and description at least a 
week before the young were born. When 
the young were born, a generous handful of 
white crepe paper bedding was provided for 
nesting material. The cages were cleaned 
every other day. After the young were 
weaned (4 weeks) the females were given a 
rest period before being returned to the 
breeding cage. The metal unit on which 
the breeding cages rest was located in the 
same large room in which most of the experi- 
mental animals were housed. It is heated 
by steam which is usually turned on 
towards the end of October. When the 
weather is unusually cold, electric heaters 
have been used at night to provide addi- 
tional heat. A thermograph kept in the 
laboratory has shown that the temperature 
of the room rarely fell below 68°. 

Thinking that the difficulty in raising 
young might be of dietary origin, several 
changes were made at different times. In 
one period the vitamin B content of the 
basal ration was increased by the addition 
of 2 per cent wheat germ. Another year 
fresh lean beef was given three times a 
week and dried brewers yeast was supplied 
to the pregnant and lactating females. 
For the past two years the stock colony 
has been maintained on the Russell!’ modi- 
fication of the Sherman diet which includes 
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meat scraps in the ration and thus increases 
its protein and calcium content. In no 
case has any dietary change resulted in 
more than a temporary improvement, if 
any, and has not prevented the higher 
percentage loss of young in the winter. 

In 1933 no dietary change was made but 
early in November the pregnant females 
were transferred to the store room which 
had outside light and ventilation and the 
temperature of which was kept unusually 
high. The door to the store room was kept 
closed and only the attendant in charge 
was allowed to enter. Special effort was 
made not to disturb the mother animals 
and the cages were not cleaned the first 
week. In addition, the females were pro- 
vided with unusually large quantities of 
coarsely cut crepe paper bedding, so much 
in fact that the whole bottom of the cage 
was covered to the depth of two inches. 
The young rats were completely hidden and 
therefore kept out of any draft. 

The success of these changes was imme- 
diate. The percentage of young weaned 
jumped from 23.3 per cent in October to 
67.3 per cent in November. This great 
increase in percentage of young raised was 
maintained during the months November, 
December, January, February, March, 
and April. In the year 1932-33 only an 
average of 21.8 per cent of the 2,302 young 
born during the winter months were raised. 
In the past year in the same months, of the 
1,559 young born, 76 per cent have been 
successfully suckled. 

It is our belief that our relatively great 
success in raising young rats this winter 
has been due to improvement in housing 
factors. Isolation and lack of handling 
of the nursing females and their young; 
maintenance of a uniformly high tem- 
perature; and the use of large quantities of 
bedding material, which not only serves to 
prevent draft but perhaps encourages the 
nesting instinct, we believe to be of great 
importance. 









































EDITORIAL 


BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Adequate appropriation for the Bureau 
of Home Economics has for years headed 
the list of legislative measures for which 
the American Home Economics Association 
works actively. Most state associations 
have also included it in their programs, 
and their support is needed because sena- 
tors and representatives rightfully give 
special weight to requests from their own 
constituents, especially when these requests 
are based on an intelligent understanding 
of the measure in question. For two 
reasons it is particularly important just 
now that all friends of the Bureau of Home 
Economics speak promptly and effectively 
in its behalf. In the first place, present 
economic conditions are increasing the de- 
mand for its services, and this of course 
means that it needs a larger staff and wider 
program. And in the second place it 
appears to be under attack from certain 
groups which consider their special, vested 
interests endangered by some of the facts 
and policies put out by the Bureau. That 
sort of thing has happened before, but this 
attack seems unusually specific and well- 
organized. 

It comes from millers and others inter- 
ested in the use of wheat flour, and centers 
just at present on statements made in the 
Bureau’s publication “Diets at Four Levels 
of Nutritive Content and Cost” (circular 
296, reviewed in the JOURNAL for February 
1934, page 102) and its briefer form, Miscel- 


laneous Publication No. 183. What of- 


fends the milling interests is the fact that 
in the more expensive diets suggested the 
proportion of total food supplied by cereal 
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products is lower than in the less expensive 
ones. They maintain that this is an at- 
tempt to restrict the use of wheat and 
wheat products and imply that nutrition 
authorities outside the government would 
not agree with the Bureau’s thesis that 
“the general use of either of the two diets 
at the higher levels of nutritive content 

. would improve the health and effi- 
ciency of the population.” 

We understand that to support its claims 
the milling industry is comparing the al- 
lowances of grain products in the suggested 
food budgets with the disappearance of 
wheat attributed to human consumption 
and is circularizing letters signed by Doctors 
Mendel and McCollum in support of the 
liberal use of wheat. These letters have 
appeared among the paid advertisements 
in some of the scientific journals, and the 
JOURNAL oF Home Economics pleads guilty 
to having inadvertently allowed this to 
happen inits owncolumns. The advertise- 
ments have emphasized a single sentence 
lifted from Dr. McCollum’s letter to the ef- 
fect that “wheat flour might well make up 
40 per cent of the diet of the American 
people,” and have tended to give much 
less attention to what he says about the 
importance of the so-called protective 
foods. Of course, it is not impossible for 
a skillful, well-trained dietitian to plan a 
satisfactory diet consisting of 40 per cent 
of wheat flour, but it is not easy. Ifa 
person not thoroughly familiar with the 
specific nutritive values of food materials 
attempts to plan such a diet, there is grave 
danger of leaving out essential dietary fac- 
tors. Why the first emphasis should be 
placed on the protective foods is convinc- 
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ingly shown by Dr. Sherman’s “Foods for 
Health Protection” in the October issue. 
Unfortunately the Bureau is more di- 
rectly under attack. Ever since the ap- 
pearance of the bulletins the Department 
of Agriculture has been bombarded by 
protests and even threats unless the publi- 
cations are withdrawn. Needless to say, 
the Department is standing square behind 
the Bureau. The opposition, however, is 
going much further. It is doing all it can 
to discredit the scientific standing of the 
Bureau in the eyes of the public and is 
definitely urging individuals and organi- 
zations to bring pressure on members of 
Congress. The following news item from 
the Morning Oregonian, a paper of highest 
standing in Portland, is typical. 


The agriculture committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce at a luncheon meeting yesterday at- 
tended by 60 men and women representing farmers, 
bakers, and other industries connected with the 
production of foods made from wheat and flour, 
unanimously adopted a resolution of protest against 
the campaign now being carried on by the home 
economics bureau of the United States Department 
of Agriculture to reduce the per capita consumption 
of wheat and wheat products in this country. 

The resolution also called upon Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace to cause the discontinuance 
of bulletins, being printed and distributed by the 
home economics department in its campaign, which 
it declared to be against the best interests not only 
of producers, processers, and distributors of wheat, 
but also of consumers. 

Action of the committee was taken immediately 
after it had heard H. G. Corsen of Chicago, execu- 
tive secretary of the national food bureau, now 
on a tour of the wheat-producing sections of the 
nation, tell how his organization, which is largely 
supported by milling interests, has been fighting 
to increase rather than decrease wheat consump- 
tion. .. 

It is the avowed purpose of the home economics 
bureau, said Mr. Corsen, to reduce the per capita 
consumption of fiour per year to 122 pounds as 
against 157 pounds at present. ... 

“Thirty-eight state medical societies have in 
the past few months adopted resolutions holding 
that white flour is not injurious to the human 
system,” Mr. Corsen stated, in concluding his 
remarks, “and if we cannot induce Secretary Wal- 
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lace to put a stop to those bulletins we will go 
before congress and ask for the passage of a bill 
prescribing just how the home economics bureau 
shall spend its funds.” 


In the face of such actions, the friends 
of the Bureau and of good nutrition cannot 
too quickly get to work to see that their 
point of view is effectively presented. It 
is important to give the public everywhere 
a chance to hear the truth and doubly 
important wherever there is evidence of 
activity like that reported from Oregon. 
The state home economics associations have 
here a fine opportunity to do yeoman 
service. The American Home Economics 
Association has already sent suggestions 
to them, and mimeographed statements 
prepared in reply to inquiries are available 
from the Bureau on request. It will be 
well to get busy at once, if possible before 
the Congressmen start for Washington or 
at latest in the early days of the new session. 
Whether her state association is taking 
active steps or not, every home economist 
has a professional responsibility to let her 
friends, her representative, and her senator 
know that she believes in the Bureau, and 
why. 

¢ 
CHILD LABOR 

Another important item on the legisla- 
tive program of the American Home 
Economics Association is the ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. At present active work for this 
must be done with the state legislatures 
which are to consider ratification at their 
next sessions, and hence as far as home 
economists are concerned the task falls 
mainly on affiliated associations in those 
states. The American Home Economics 
Association committee, however, gives what 
aid it can. 

Some people imagine that because child 
labor has been greatly limited under the 
N.R.A. codes there is no need for further 
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action. Unfortunately the future of these 
codes is by no means assured, nor do they 
cover all forms of child labor. For ex- 
ample, they offer no protection to the 
children known to be badly exploited in 
paid agricultural work, except possibly 
those in the sugar-beet fields. In this 
connection it must be remembered that 
the amendment will in no way affect un- 
paid labor on the family farm or garden. 
The only lasting safety lies in the constitu- 
tional amendment. Last summer’s hear- 
ings on the question of the employment of 
newsboys and newsgirls under the proposed 
newspaper code threw interesting light on 
the type of arguments advanced in favor 
of allowing young boys to do such work. 
For example, much was said about the 
number of successful men who had learned 
their first lessons of business responsibility 
by peddling papers, but Warden Lawes 
spiked those guns with the statement that 
69 per cent of the men now in Sing Sing 
were newsboys in their youth. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City, is the 
recognized central source of information and 
literature. It assembles and distributes all 
sorts of authoritative popular and semi- 
popular statements regarding the need of 
the amendment, the conditions it is in- 
tended to correct, and the answers to the 
arguments against it. Among other things, 
it has recently prepared a packet of useful 
literature (including a study outline) which 
may be obtained for 25 cents. 


¢ 
KEEPING UP WITH THE CON- 
SUMER’S INTERESTS 
To keep readers up to date on develop- 
ments in business and in government that 


affect consumer interests is almost a hope- 
less task for a monthly magazine. For 


example, a few days after the November 
issue went to press came the news that the 
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American Standards Association had at 
the request of the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board of the N.R.A. undertaken the devel- 
opment of a model system of terms for 
designating qualities and grades of com- 
modities, and that the final report of the 
committee on standards and labeling for 
canned goods (see last month’s editorial, 
page 570) had been submitted and sharply 
criticized by the advisory committee of 
government representatives. Even as this 
is written it is still too early to tell much 
of the effect of these two developments. 

The American Standards Association rec- 
ognizes that its study of nomenclature must 
cover a broad field and that many terms 
now in use to represent standards and 
grades are misleading—in fact, it is partly 
because this was made so plain in a brief 
preliminary study made by the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board of the N.R.A. 
that the American Standards Association 
was asked to develop a system of nomen- 
clature. Before outlining its work exactly 
the American Standards Association plans 
to confer with representatives of all inter- 
ests concerned, among them ultimate con- 
sumers. Very likely before this is read, 
plans to this end will have been announced. 

As a means of keeping oneself promptly 
informed in such matters, the safest way 
is probably to be placed on the list to 
from the 
zations concerned, but this is likely to prove 


receive news releases organi- 
rather overpowering to both oneself and 
the postman. For 
events and the opinions of business inter- 
ests regarding them, Forbes Magazine, 
Business Week, and the bi-weekly Adver- 
tising & Selling are among the good sources. 
All three are capably edited by well-in- 
formed men. Advertising & Selling, a 
rather new periodical, seems particularly 
open-minded, and often its well-written, 
timely articles would make good reference 
reading for college and even high school 
students of consumer purchasing problems. 


news of significant 
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Different points of view as to the eco- 
nomic or social significance of some of the 
happenings are occasionally given in such 
papers as The United States News, The 
New Republic, The Nation, and other 
weeklies, and also in the Survey. 


¢ 


SCHOOL USE OF ADVERTISING 
MATERIAL 

The rapidly increasing attention paid 
to educating girls as household purchasers 
is making home economics teachers more 
conscious of the quality of information—or 
lack of information—supplied by adver- 
tising. Closely allied to this is the question 
of the use in the schools of the so-called 
educational helps supplied by commercial 
firms. The home economics department 
is naturally one of those affected, though 
by no means the only one. The subject 
is not always a simple one to handle in the 
public schools, which in some cases feel 
pressure from all sorts of interests; but 
there are signs that home economists are 
not blind to the situation or indifferent 
to its implications. 

Several groups in the American Home 
Economics Association have been trying 
to work out ways of judging the value of 
such material in the different subject mat- 
ter fields, and the committee report on 
page 610 is one of the results. A special 
Association committee was appointed in 
June to consider the proper use of com- 
mercial material by home economics edu- 
cators, and this has already organized for 
active work under the chairmanship of 
Florence Fallgatter of the home economics 
service of the U. S. Office of Education. 
The fact that this service is placing so 
much emphasis on “consumer education” 
will inevitably bring up the question of 
the quality and significance of advertising 
material. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
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that the use made of commercial teaching 
helps in the schools varies greatly from 
system to system, and sometimes even from 
classroom to classroom. Some school sys- 
tems rule out all use of advertising material 
of any kind. Some leave the matter to 
the discretion of the supervisors or other 
officials. Some encourage its use because 
it seems to give something for nothing. 
It would be interesting to know how many 
fall under each classification, and what 
effect such rulings have on the quality of 
the teaching and the attitude of the stu- 
dents toward the products concerned, but 
unfortunately no such facts are available. 
Where the decision is left to the home 
economics teacher, the fate of the material 
supplied by advertisers is very doubtful. 
Some teachers probably use it gratefully 
and uncritically. Others route it straight 
to the wastebasket and try in vain to stop 
its coming. Still others study it carefully, 
discard part as valueless or misleading, 
and show part to their classes to illustrate 
what is on the market or how such goods 
are advertised. No one knows what pro- 
portion of the stuff sent out really finds 
its way into the classroom or with what 
discrimination it is there used. 

The home economics supervisor in one 
state recently made an attempt to learn 
what is being done with the material re- 
ceived by her teachers from an agency 
that provides, unsolicited, what it calls an 
“educational service’ about a variety of 
commercial products. She sent out a 
questionnaire entitled “Whom are you 
helping?” It asked the home economics 
teachers the extent to which they read the 
bulletins and used the lesson outlines, 
advertising folders, samples, and other 
materials supplied by the agency. The 
covering letter said: 


It would be well for each teacher to ask herself 
whether she is using the material of this “service” 
as educational material. If she is not, it has no 
place in the school. 
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Of the 26 teachers who replied, 9 read 
the bulletin regularly, 9 did not read it, 
4 read it occasionally, and 4 read parts of it. 
Only 2 used the lessons as given, 2 made 
occasional use of them, 22 never used them. 
Nine used advertising folders for class 
discussion if the material was pertinent, 
2 used recipes from them, 3 illustrative 
material, and 4 reading material if accept- 
able. The folders were always shown to 
the girls by 14 teachers, sometimes by 9, 
and never by 3. They were habitually used 
for teaching by 7, occasionally by 8, never 
by 11. The questions about use of samples 
were not answered by all the teachers, 
but the replies indicated that when used 
this was most frequently with comments 
by the teacher and for comparing different 
goods. Though one could wish for con- 
siderably more discrimination, this bit of 
evidence seems to show that such material 
is not so generally and completely used as 
the advertising agencies would like their 
clients to believe. 

Such a questionnaire of course does more 
than bring in replies. It is a neat device 
for starting the teachers to thinking about 
the whole question of advertising material 
and the importance of scrutinizing it care- 
fully before adopting it for school use. 

Whenever experienced _ supervisors, 
teachers, or teacher trainers discuss this 
whole question—and they are doing it 
with increasing frequency and interest— 
they are likely to agree that the material 
varies from blatantly plain advertising to 
really helpful presentations of useful facts 
not easily available in other forms, and 
also that teachers vary in their powers of 
discrimination. The less alert, the lazier, 
or the more inexperienced the teacher, the 
more likely she is to accept questionable 


material. And the next point that comes 


up in the discussion is how to make all 
teachers alive to the problems involved, 
and how to help them to judge what is 
scientifically accurate, widely significant, 
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and educationally sound, and what is 
thinly disguised ballyhoo for a special 
product. The supervisor’s little study is a 
step in the right direction, and so is Dr. 
Rowntree’s report with its practical sug- 
gestions for college and even high school 
classes. Much more needs doing. And 
the general feeling is that some of the 
teacher-training institutions are not fully 
alive to their responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities in the matter. 


$ 
ADVERTISEMENTS OF MEDICINES 


Last summer the Federal Trade Com- 
mission announced that it would add the 
advertising of medicines to the list of 
business practices regarding whose fairness 
it would take active cognizance. In Octo- 
ber the National Better Business Bureau 
circulated the text of six general rules 
which the Commission had sent to the 
United Medicine Manufacturers of America 
as outlining the Commission’s general 
policy in judging advertising of such prod- 
ucts. They dovetail so neatly into the 
“Criteria for Evaluating Illustrative Ma- 
terials’ which Dr. Rowntree reports on 
page 610 that we give them here. 


1. All representations should be limited to 
those things which can be sustained by 
available, positive proof. 

2. Concealment of anything material is equal 
in offense to a misrepresentation of a fact. 

3. Acompetent treatment for symptoms should 
not be represented as a competent treat- 
ment for the ailment or cause that pro- 
duces the symptoms. 

4. A competent treatment for the relief of 
pain caused by rheumatism, arthritis, 
neuritis, etc., or other causes, should not 
be represented as a competent treatment 
for those ailments. 

5. A preparation which may relieve burning 
and itching of various surface disorders 
of the skin should not be represented as 
a competent treatment for such skin 
eruptions, pimples, etc., as may be due 
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to internal systemic disorders or infec- 
tions, and should be carefully limited to 
the superficial disorders. If not a com- 
petent treatment for the disorders them- 
selves, but merely to relieve the burning 
and itching it should be so stated. 

6. Preparations that disclose their antiseptic 
or germicidal qualities in the stupefaction 
or killing of one type of germs in a test 
tube may not properly be represented as 
a competent antiseptic or germicide for 
germs in the mouth, throat, or nasal 
passages which burrow into the mucous 
lining. 


$ 


INTERNATIONAL HOME 
NOMICS INTERESTS 

The International Federation of Home 
Economics whose headquarters are at 
Fribourg and the international congresses 
of home economics which it calls 
mentioned so often in reports, editorials, 
and news items that they hardly need 
introduction to JOURNAL readers. For 
example, the program of the Congress 
held last August in Berlin was given in 
detail on page 295 of the May issue, along 
with a list of the American home economists 
who contributed. The American Home 
Economics Association was most fortunate 
in having Professor Anna M. Cooley of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as 
its official delegate to the Congress, and 
her report appears on page 622. She has 
also turned in the list of German schools 
which delegates were invited to visit in 
Germany, and the international committee 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion will place copies at the disposal of 
interested home economists. 

This seems an appropriate occasion to 
remind American home economists that 
the Fribourg organization and office are 
not endowed but depend on gifts and mem- 
bership dues for support, and that members 
receive the Bulletin of the Office, the only 
regular source of information regarding 
home economics developments in different 


ECO- 


are 
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countries. To encourage American home 
economists to take out memberships by 
relieving them of the bother of transmitting 
the money for dues, the secretary of the 
international committee has for several 
years received and forwarded dues to 
Fribourg and stands ready to do so again 
this year. The annual dues are 10 Swiss 
francs or $3.45 for money order and cost of 
sending. Checks for that amount should 
be made out in favor of Helen W. Atwater 
and sent to her at 617 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. The exact address to 
which the member’s Bulletin is to be sent, 
should also be given. 


f- 


g 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual meeting, held 
in Washington, D. C., October 14 to 19, 
will rank as one of the most’successful con- 
ventions held by an organization noted for 
its live, well-managed gatherings. The 
registration did not break all records, but 
735 is a fine showing for so young and 
specialized a profession at a meeting not 
held in a great metropolis. The machinery 
worked smoothly under the guidance of 
the competent local committee of which 
Ruth Atwater was chairman. They made 
welcome arrangements for sight-seeing and 
professional trips that did not conflict with 
meetings and that included a visit to 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and Dr. McCol- 
lum’s laboratory in Baltimore on Saturday. 
There were also carefully planned luncheons 
and dinners, the most important of course 
being the annual banquet. At this the 
outgoing president, Quindara Oliver Dodge, 
presented a long line of distinguished repre- 
sentatives from institutions and organi- 
zations concerned with dietetics and similar 
problems, among them Alice Blood, a 
former president of the American Home 
Economics Association and its official 
representative at the convention. Mrs, 
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Dodge also had the pleasure of reading a 
letter in which the American Medical 
Association invited the American Dietetic 
Association to cooperate in the preparation 
of certain important educational exhibits. 
The Convention program, in charge of 
Marie Mount, provided a _ well-balanced 
variety of timely subjects for the general 
sessions while the sessions of the different 
section committees gave prominence to the 
presentation and discussion of reports, thus 
emphasizing their year-round work. The 
speakers at the general sessions included 
several who brought their hearers up to 
date regarding developments in the emer- 
gency situation and relief work; for ex- 
ample, Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, who spoke 
on “The Present Food Situation”; Mar- 
jorie Heseltine, nutritionist of the F.E.R.A.; 
Marie Dye of Michigan State College, who 
reported on “Nutrition Findings of Food 
Committees of Home Stabilization Organi- 
zations”; Louise Stanley, chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics; and F. W. 
Tanner, bacteriologist at the University of 
Illinois, who discussed bacteriological prob- 
lems in connection with relief work through 
community canning centers. _ 
Dutcher of Pennsylvania State College 
gave an admirable summary of “Recent 
Trends in Vitamin Research’’; Ernestine 
Becker traced the development of “The 
Irradiation of Foods’; William Thorn- 
wall Davis, eminent Washington oph- 
thalmologist, and C. A. Brown of the 
General Electric Company, Cleveland, dis- 
cussed the importance of lighting and 
vision; and W. H. Carrier of the Carrier 
Service Company showed progress and 
possibilities of air conditioning. Among 


the most telling talks was the inimitable 
one by Mary Swartz Rose about the ma- 
terial collected by a special committee on 
food fads and fallacies and an equally 
interesting one by Dr. M. E. Rehfuss of 
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Philadelphia, chairman of a committee 
appointed by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to refute the pseudo-scientific state- 
ments of the upholders of certain diets: of 
these we hope to say more later. 

An item of business of special interest to 
home economists was the tentative com- 
mittee discussion of the possibility of grad- 
ing home economics departments as part 
of the plan for grading hospitals and train- 
ing schools for dietitians, a point on which 
the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation has been called into cooperation. 

The president for the coming year is 
Laura Comstock, nutrition adviser at the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New 
York. 


¢ 


HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS AND 
SUPERVISORS 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of the N.E.A. will hold its 
usual meeting in conjunction with the 
Department of Superintendence at Atlantic 
City in February. The program committee 
has selected Saturday, February 23, as the 
day because then the largest number of 
teachers and supervisors will be able to 
attend. 

The program includes both morning and 
afternoon sessions, at all of which the theme 
will be “The Function of Home Economics 
in the Rebuilding of the Curriculum.”’ 
The general session will be in the morning, 
and in the afternoon three or four round 
tables will be held for the discussion of 
current problems in home economics teach- 
ing. Capable leaders will be in charge of 
the round tables. 

The banquet is scheduled for Saturday 
evening. 

The headquarters will be at the Dennis 
Hotel. 
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VITAMIN A CONTENT OF CERTAIN GREEN LEAVES: DANDELION, 
DOCK, AND LAMB’S QUARTERS! 


M. M. KRAMER AND L. M. OBERHELMAN 


Kansas State Agricultural Experiment Station 


EAVES of several plants some-_ sisted on a monotonous diet during the 
times used in Kansas as leafy winter months. Information concerning 
vegetables have been studied the nutritive value of these products seems 
for vitamin A content. Dan-_ of value since they may easily be found in 

delion (Taraxacum officinale) is a well- any but an urban section and are available 
known variety of greens, used most often in. to all who will take time to gather and 








early spring; the leaves may also be used _ prepare them. 
uncooked, as a salad. Several varieties of The method of Sherman and Munsell (1) 
dock (Rumex) are used as cooked greens. was used to determine the vitamin A con- 


Results of feeding dandelion, dock, or lamb’s quarters as sole source of vitamin A 








AVERAGE VER > | | 
ANTITY WEIGHT OF aaa oo | SSSA QUANTITY 
' oa FED NUMBER ANIMALS  psrctectacin REQUIRED TO PRO- | SHERMAN UNITS 
BERD OF GEESE 6 DAYS PER OF RATS AT END OF “Sao DUCE 24 GM. GAIN PER GRAM 
“WEEK DEPLETION FEEDING w 8 WEEKS , 
' a PERIOD | _s _ 
grams grams grams grams 
Dandelion 0.020 9 95 64 
0.010 8 89 43 
0.005 11 91 25 0.005 200 
| 
, . - 
Dock 0.010 8 93 42 | About 0.005 About 200 
Lamb’s quarters 0.010 9 95 32 | Less than0.01 | More than 100 
None (control) 0.00 11 | 90 *. 


* Average survival period for controls, 23 days. 


The leaves of lamb’s quarters (Cheno- tent. Vitamin D was provided in the 
podium album) are served cooked and _ vitamin-A-free diet by adding viosterol 
sometimes are eaten raw; itis said that raw having a vitamin D value of 100 units 
lamb’s quarters leaves were used freely in’ per gram in amount equivalent to 3 per 
the spring by early settlers who had sub- cent of cod-liver oil. The experiment was 

ee SS Se conducted in the usual way, using a fore- 
Economics, Kansas State Agricultural Experiment Period for depletion of vitamin A stored in 
Station, Manhattan. the body of the animal. About equal 
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numbers of males and females were used for 
each group of experimental animals. Posi- 
tive and negative control groups provided 
satisfactory checks for the experiments. 

The resulting data are summarized in the 
accompanying table. 

Fresh dandelion (Taraxacum officinale) 
was fed raw in daily amounts of 0.02 gm., 
0.01 gm., and 0.005 gm. to 3 groups of rats. 
The groups receiving the 2 larger portions 
made more rapid gains than would be pro- 
duced by a Sherman unit amount of vitamin 
A. The composite curve for the group 
receiving 0.005 gm. daily was similar to that 
suggested for the Sherman unit of vitamin 
A, although the average gain in weight for 
the 8-week period was 25 gm. instead of the 
24 gm. specified. These determinations 
showed the green leaves of dandelion to 
contain at least 200 Sherman units of vita- 
min A per gram. They approached in 
richness escarole, listed in a recent table by 
Sherman (2) as one of the richest sources of 
this vitamin. 
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Green leaves of dock were fed in a similar 
manner, using curled dock (Rumex crispus), 
a common roadside variety often selected 
for greens. The dock leaves seemed about 
as rich in vitamin A as the dandelion. 

The leaves of the lamb’s quarters (Cheno- 
podium album) were also rich in vitamin A, 
containing well over 100 Sherman units per 
gram. 

In short, the green leaves of dandelion 
contained vitamin A in large quantity; the 
leaves of curled dock (Rumex crispus) were 
also an excellent source of vitamin A, appar- 
ently equal to the dandelion; while the 
leaves of lamb’s quarters were a good source 
of vitamin A, more than half as rich as the 
dandelion. 


REFERENCES 
1. SHERMAN, H. C., and Muwnsett, H. E. The 
quantitative determination of vitamin A. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 47, 1639-1646 (1925). 
2. SHERMAN, H. C. Chemistry of Food and Nutri- 
Fourth Edition. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932. 
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VITAMIN A CONTENT OF EARLY RICHMOND AND MONTMORENCY 
CHERRIES! 
M. M. KRAMER AND A. T. AGAN 
Kansas State Agricultural Experiment Station 


WHERRIES which are important 
in Kansas, the Early Richmond 
and Montmorency varieties, 
have been studied for vitamin A 
content. Previous work in this laboratory 
(1) indicated that the Early Richmond 
cherry, canned by the cold-pack method, 
contained less than 4 units of vitamin A per 
gram. The Montmorency variety was in- 
cluded in a study of cherries of the North- 
west, used frozen, Potter and Dickson (2) 
finding between 0.250 and 0.375 gm. neces- 
sary to supply one unit of vitamin A. 
The vitamin A determinations were 


1 Contribution No. 29, Department of Home 
Economics, Kansas State Agricultural Experiment 





Station, Manhattan. 


made according to the method of Sherman 
and Munsell (3). The customary depletion 
period was used, and positive and negative 
control groups were maintained at all times. 
Nearly equal numbers of males and females 
were used for each group of experimental 
animals. Each experiment was terminated 
at 8 weeks (56 days) for surviving animals. 
Dates when animals died or were killed were 
used in calculating average survival in days. 

Cherries fresh from local orchards were 
frozen and held until used and were canned 
by the cold-pack method. 

The cherry was fed in weighed amounts, 
6 days per week, calculations being made in 
the case of the canned cherry so that find- 
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ings might be expressed in terms of the 
weight of the fresh product. 

Data assembled for the various groups of 
animals furnished averages which are sum- 
marized in the accompanying table. 


Results 
| 
> QUANTITY 
ssenehea DIETARY SUPPLEMENT eapeeacuanafid — 
PRESERVATION | 6 DAYS PER 
—— WEEK 
grams 
1 Early Richmond Cold pack 0.500 
Cherries | 0.250 
| 0.125 
Montmorency Cold pack | 0.500 
Cherries 0.375 
| | 0.250 
| 0.125 
None 
2 Early Richmond Frozen | 0.166 
Cherries 
Montmorency Frozen 0.500 
Cherries 0.250 
| 0.166 
0.125 
None 
3 Early Richmond Frozen 0.250 
Cherries 
Montmorency Frozen | 0.250 
Cherries 
| None 
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so held until used, were found to be similar 
in vitamin A content. Since 0.25 gm. feed- 
ings provided growth at much more than 
unit rate, and since animals receiving 0.166 
gm. per day did not all survive the 8-week 


of feeding Early Richmond and Montmorency cherries as the source of vitamin A 








AVERAGE | 
| WEIGHT | 
wounen | antunns [APEEGE| avenace | eeraarED. 
: or 8 WEEKS DAYS PER GRAM 
DEPLE- 
>... oo a 
| grams grams 
22 | 95 54 | 56 | more than 2 
23 | 100 7 | 50 about 3 
13 | 97 | —21 33 
10 89 51 56 more than 2 
10 | 99 22 34 about 3 
|} 11 | 100 —15 25 | 
| 12 99 —24 20 
| 12 94 | —23 13 | 
| 42 81 21 51 | less than 6 
13 73 53 | 56 | 
| 10 78 43 56 | more than 4 
19 78 13 43 
| 12 78 6 47 
| 10 73 —16 19 
| 11 | 85 46 56 more than 4 
| | 
13 | 89 54 56 more than 4 
| | 
; ii | 90 —14 23 











Cherries of both varieties, canned by the 
cold-pack method, were similar in vitamin 
A content and contained more than 2 but 
less than 4 Sherman units of vitamin A 
per gram, 0.5 gm. of either variety pro- 
ducing much more than unit growth and 
6.25 gm. producing far less. The animals 
receiving 0.375 gm. portions of Mont- 
morency grew at about unit rate. 
Calculated on the basis of weight of fresh 
fruit, cherries of both varieties were found 
to contain approximately 3 Sherman units 
of vitamin A per gram. 

The same cherries, frozen when fresh and 


period and grew at less than unit rate, the 
vitamin A content was considered to bemore 
than 4 but less than 6 Sherman units per 
gram. 
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THE VITAMIN G CONTENT OF BLACK-EYED PEAS 


FLORENCE BANKSTON anp MATE L. GIDDINGS 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


LACK-EYED peas are grown 
extensively in the South and 
the crop is of importance to the 
farmer. The peas provide an 

article of food for him and his family; the 

vines make good hay for his livestock; and 

Since little is 





the plant improves the soil. 
known about the vitamin content of this 
legume, a study was made of the amount of 
vitamin G in dried black-eyed peas. 

The method followed was that worked 
out by Bourquin and Sherman (1). 


in these diets was partially replaced by 
other cornstarch which an alcoholic 
extract of wheat as a source of vitamin B 
had been dried; the amounts used were such 
as to introduce the alcoholic extract of 50 
gm. of wheat into each 100 gm. of diet. 
Ninety rats were used in all and were 
divided according to the number in the 


litters into five groups which were fed the 


on 


diets containing different amounts of the 
peas. One rat from each litter was con- 


tinued on the basal diet alone and served 


Composition of diets and changes in weight of animals in experiments with black-eyed peas as sole source of 


| RATS aaa | 
-_ | - | —E | 
grams | 
A. Basal (negative controls) 14 182 | 
B. (10 per cent peas) 20 280 | 
C. (15 per cent peas) 13. | 263 | 
D. (20 per cent peas) 16 | 273 | 
E. (30 per cent peas) 13 | 256 | 
F. (45 per cent peas) er | 377 
The general plan for the assay was to 


add to a basal diet a strong alcoholic 


extract of ground whole wheat which 
supplied an abundance of vitamin B with so 
little vitamin G that the latter became the 
growth-limiting factor throughout the ex- 
perimental period. Enough peas for the 
entire experiment were obtained in advance 
from a seed store in Louisiana. The basal 
diet was a modification of the Sherman and 
Spohn diet. Five levels of peas were used 
in the experiment, that is, the five groups of 


rats received, respectively, 45 per cent, 30 


per cent, 20 per cent, 15 per cent, and 10 
per cent of finely ground peas in their diet. 
The commercial cornstarch (unpurified) 


vitamin G 
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! AVER 
AVER- | AVER- | : i AGE 
TOTAL AGE | AGE TOTAL | ot pn GAIN 
INTAKE | DAILY | DAILY | GAIN IN m8 ane nine | PER 
OF PEAS | (INTAKE | INTAKE | WEIGHT > ame - eaTEN ~| GRAM 
|OF FOOD! OF PEAS} a PEAS 
| | EATEN 
grams grams grams grams | grams grams crams 
| 4.3 | 2.4] 0.4 / 0.0131 
28 | 6.6 | 0.66 | 17 2.9 | 0.05 0.61 
39.5 6.5 | 0.93 | 25 4.6 | 0.09 0.63 
54.7 | 6.4 | 1.29 | 34 5.7 | 0.15 0.63 
76.8 | 6.0 | 1.70| 48 8.0 0.18 0.6 
84 | 8.2 | 4.0 | 87 14.6 | 0.22 0.50 
| 
as a negative control. The rest were fed 


graded amounts of peas daily for six weeks. 

The animals were weighed weekly during 
the experimental period, and a careful rec- 
ord of food consumption kept for each rat. 
At the end of the period each animal was 
carefully examined, and an autopsy made. 

Results. 
companying table, all of the rats in the 
negative control group either lost weight 
or barely maintained their weight during the 
They were 
than those 


As will be seen from the ac- 


six weeks experimental period. 


more wretched and irritable 
receiving small quantities of peas and 
became very weak, developing a humped 
back and a staggering gait. Their fur had 


a most unkempt appearance and came out 
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easily. The fur around their eyes fell out 
and in some cases a sticky substance was 
found around the eyes which caused the 
lids to adhere. There was a dried bloody 
discharge caked along the inner sides of the 
forelegs and paws and on the whiskers and 
the nose, and the nostrils appeared red and 
swollen. This discharge appeared usually 
after the rat had been on the basal diet for 
three weeks. Two of the negative controls 
died at the end of twelve weeks but the 
others survived for eighteen weeks, although 
their weight decreased constantly. 

The animals receiving small amounts of 
the dried peas seemed to feel miserable and 
were rather irritable. The condition of 
the rats on the lower levels of dried peas was 
similar to that of the negative controls, 
but the symptoms of vitamin G deficiency 
appeared later in the experimental period 
and were much less pronounced. The 
majority of these rats showed the dried 
bloody discharge as reported for the negative 
controls, but it usually did not appear until 
about the fifth week. As the quantity of 
peas in the diet was increased the rats 
showed better growth and the symptoms of 
the deficiency decreased. The rats on the 
30 per cent and 40 per cent levels of peas 
showed excellent growth, and no symptoms 
of vitamin G deficiency were present. 

Due to the difference in food consumption 
the actual amounts of peas eaten by the 
rats on the various levels were not as plan- 
ned. Since the average daily food con- 
sumption of the rats fed the Diet F (45 per 
cent peas) was 8.2 gm. and that of the rats 
on the Diet B (10 per cent peas) was 0.66 
gm., the ratio of the intake of peas on Diet 
F to the intake of peas on Diet B was 6.6 
instead of 4.5. 

The results obtained by feeding the 
different levels of peas is further shown in 
the chart on this page. A daily intake of 
0.66 gm. of peas was sufficient to cause a 
weekly gain of 2.9 gm.—almost a unit of 
growth as defined by Sherman and Smith 
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Weeks. 
AVERAGE GROWTH CuRVES OF RATS RECEIVING 
DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF BLACK-EYED PEAS 


Lowest curve shows gradual loss of weight of 
animals receiving basal dict alone; the others the 


2 


effects of feeding X amount of peas, and of 1.5, 2, 3, 
and 4.5 times this amount respectively. 


(2). By calculation from this result the 
peas contain about 1.4 units per gram. 

Summary. Black-eyed peas were found 
to be low in vitamin G as compared with 
the amount of this vitamin in many other 
foods. They were found to contain ap- 
proximately 1.4 units per gram, a figure 
somewhat greater than that reported by 
Aykroyd and Roscoe (3) for dried clipper 
peas. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


By WIL- 
Heath 


Economics of Clothing and Textiles. 
u1AM H. Dootey. Boston: D. C. 
& Company, 1934, 683 pp., $3. 
Here is a new type of textbook dealing with 

textiles and clothing. It combines elements of 

almost every phase of the subject. It attempts 
to relate the economic, psychological, socio- 
logical, and even political aspects as well as the 
elements of the technical knowledge of textiles. 

The treatment is decidedly encyclopedic. 
William H. Dooley, the author, is principal 

of the Textile High School of New York City. 

In this position he has had ample opportunity 

over many years not only to ponder what 

should go into a school textbook of this sort but 
also to consider the best forms of presentation. 

His style of writing is simple and clear, and the 

educational values of the book are much en- 

hanced by a comprehensive list of questions 
following each chapter. 

The main fault of this book is that in its pur- 
pose it attempts to cover too much ground. 
One may agree that the student needs a synthe- 
sis of known practical knowledge, but in this 
book, despite its 683 pages, too many topics are 
included and many are consequently treated 
very sketchily. So far as it goes it is good, but 
the teachers who have specialized in their work 
will scarcely be satisfied with the treatment of 
their pet subjects. 

Among the many details presented some are 
of especial interest, such as the description of 
the effects of the depression on dress and ex- 
penditures for dress, the essential nature of 
handwork in clothing manufacture, the essen- 
tials of good trading in the textile field, design 
protection, and the current status of textile 
research. 

The treatment is largely descriptive. The 
point of view is socially sound but uncritical. 
Students who study this work carefully will ac- 
quire a great deal of knowledge, but unless the 
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teacher supplements the textbook considerably 

the knowledge may be largely undigested. 

The value of the book as a text would have 
been considerably enhanced by the addition of 
at least a selected list of references. Obviously 
the author has read widely and taken notes 
industriously. Others might have liked to re- 
trace some of the same steps. 

Dooley’s book, despite its peculiarities and 
faults, constitutes a real contribution. It marks 
a long step in advance towards the teaching of 
the textile business rather than some single 
phase of textiles. Both the purpose and the 
result are noteworthy.—Paut H. Nystrom, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
The Family. By M. F. Nrivxorr. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934, 526 pp., 

$3. 

The Family. By JoserH Kirk Fotsom. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1934, 604 
pp., $4 plus postage. 

These two books, though they will be wel- 
comed by all students of the family, are suited 
to different needs. Professor Nimkofi’s book 
will be useful particularly as a good elementary 
text for schools not having access to many 
source materials. Professor Folsom’s book is a 
scholarly treatise intended especially for stu- 
dents of the social sciences. 

Professor Nimkofi’s book is a well-written 
and readable description of the family. Though 
there is perhaps too much quoted material in 
some sections for smooth reading, the book is 
greatly enriched by the wide range of current 
The case studies are 
Though the re- 


research studies cited. 
valuable and _ interesting. 
viewer prefers for teaching purposes an analysis 
that takes its departure from the student’s 
present interests and situation, the historical 
approach of Professor Nimkoff will probably be 
as acceptable to many teachers. In Chapters 
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1 and 2, dealing with the structure and func- 
tions of the family, the point that the family, 
like other institutions, has changed and will 
change, is well and appropriately made. Chap- 
ters 3 to 5, on the origin and early development 
of the family and the modern American family, 
are sketchy but will perhaps be sufficient for 
many students. The emphasis on the func- 
tions of the modern family is particularly good 
as showing that they are all present, though 
changed, in contrast to the view of some writers 
that the affectional function is all that remains 
to the family. Chapters 9 and 10 on the child 
in the family and the marriage relation are also 
particularly good. 

Professor Folsom approaches the subject 
culturally. He has a gift for interesting or- 
ganization and presentation of material. He 
makes some excellent differentiations between 
The book will be 
Like Nim- 


words often used loosely. 
valuable for its source materials. 
koff, Folsom presents good case material; but 
here as with Nimkoff, the emphasis is on malad- 
justment rather than on the portrayal of suc- 
cessful family life. At times the theoretical 
material is too involved for general student use, 
and the generalizations are open to question. 
On the whole, however, it is an excellent book, 
useful for students of the family desiring a 
maximum of theory in this field, refreshing and 
full of suggestions for the teacher. 

Part I, on the family and its subcultural ba- 
sis, emphasizes that the study of the family is a 
study of relationships. A parallel description 
of some major factors in the family life of Tro- 
briands and Americans, presented for com- 
parative study, is valuable as a suggestive 
method, though one may question the broad 
descriptive statements. The definition of the 
family as existing for individual ends is ques- 
tionable. In view of the cultural approach one 
may wonder at the uncritical acceptance of 
Freudian theory. Part II, on the cultural his- 
tory and geography of the family, makes in- 
teresting reading. The historical aspects of 
the family are presented with unusual freshness, 
and anthropological material is presented con- 
cisely and without bias. Part III, on the fam- 
ily in modern social change, reveals a good deal 
of insight, and the presentation of cultural 
change would be of value to any college student. 
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Part V, on family problems and individual ad- 
justments, and Part VI, on the cultural future, 
are probably most open to question. One may 
disallow the superior value of pathological ma- 
terial as a basis for teaching; the extreme case 
may be easier to analyze but it is not necessa- 
rily more illuminating. The chapter dealing 
with child problems is not entirely satisfactory. 
Child guidance procedures are not adequately 
presented, and the emphasis is on bad parents 
and discipline rather than good parents and 
positive guidance. The use of such terms as 
under- and overprotection and social adjust- 
ment is not well defined. The definition of 
education perhaps applies better to teaching. 
The concept of sex education presented is nar- 
row, relating to the imparting of sex knowledge 
rather than the development of a pattern of 
wholesome sex attitudes and behavior. In 
Part VI, on the cultural future, the discussion 
of liberalism is somewhat diffuse and difficult 
to follow. 

Teachers of home economics will want the 
Nimkoff book on their desks for reference and 
in the library for some assigned readings. The 
Folsom book they will find useful as a source 
of ideas and suggestions for teaching courses 
on the family.—Rosert G. Foster, Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 


A Study in Social 
New York: 
163 pp., 


The Approach to the Parent. 
Treatment. By ESTHER HEATH. 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1933, 
$1.25. 

The four case analyses here reported reflect 
the increasing practice among clinical case 
workers of helping parents to analyze their re- 
lations with their children rather than to at- 
tempt giving authoritative specific suggestions. 
The book also illustrates another application 
of this theory, namely that the client must be 
aided to assume the responsibility for working 
out his own salvation rather than to accept it 
ready made. 


The Child. His Origin, Development and Care. 
By FLORENCE BROWN SHERBON. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1934, 707 pp., $3.50. 

This logically arranged, inclusive book is an 
attempt to show that the child reacts to situa- 
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tions as a total organism, that “‘what he is and 
does depends upon his entire physical, mental, 
emotional, and social development.” 


Physical Defects—The Pathway to Correction. 
New York: American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 1934, 171 pp., $1 paper bound, $1.25 
cloth. 

“A study of physical defects among school 
children in New York City, conducted by the 
research division of the American Child Health 
Association in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Health and the Department of Educa- 
tion’ and intended to “point the way to more 
effective health programs in the schools of our 
country.’”” The chapters on defective nutri- 
tion and achievement in health education will 
perhaps be especially interesting to home econ- 
omists, as will also the specific recommenda- 
tions on these points. 


The Wise Choice of Toys. By Etnet Kawin. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1934, 111 pp., $1. 

In this book is presented the substance of the 
lectures which Ethel Kawin gave at the toy 
exhibit arranged in 1933 by the Marshall Field 
Company and the University of Chicago to 
show toys suited to various purposes such as 
the development of strength and skill, mental, 
emotional, and social development, character 
building, creative play. 


Let’s Make a Book. By Harrtet H. SHOEN. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, 
54 pp., $0.75. 

“A very simple introduction to bookmaking, 
with suggestions for useful and entertaining 
activities for younger boys and girls’? whose 
author hopes it may start some of them off on 

‘an interesting trail of making, observing, and 

appreciating books and lead them to read some 

of the more important books on this fascinat- 
ing subject.”” The black and white diagrams 
and drawings are both attractive and helpful. 


The Story of American Furniture. By THomas 
HAMILTON ORMSBEE. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company, 1934, 276 pp., $450. 
A book intended primarily for the amateur 
collector but attractive to anyone interested 
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in early American furniture, both for its text 
and for its many pictures of typical pieces. 


A Guide to the Teaching of Home Economics. 
I. Beginning Foods. By Cora B. MILLER, 
REGINA J. FRIANT, and Marcia E. TURNER. 
Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, Inc., 1934, 60 
pp., $0.65; $0.50 each in lots of 5 or more. 
The first pamphlet in a series expected to 

cover the more usual phases of home economics. 

By three members of the home economics 

teacher-training staff at Iowa State College. 

Planned especially for inexperienced teachers, 

the multiplicity of whose duties “limits the 

amount of time they can spend in planning.” 


The Complete Knitting Book. By Marjory 
Edited by Davipe C. MINTER. 
& Sons, Ltd. 
Publishing Cor- 


TILLOTSON. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman 
[American agent: Pitman 
poration, New York] 1933, 193 pp., $2. 
“Patterns and easy-to-follow diagrams for 
knitting every garment for woman, child and 
man” accompany the text and verbal direc- 


tions in this well-arranged, well-illustrated 

volume. 

Quilting. By Ova PEARSE. London: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. [American 


Agent: Pitman Publishing Corporation, New 

York] 1934, 95 pp., $1. 

This English handbook of an art now popular 
on both sides of the Atlantic includes clear 
directions and suggestions for its application in 
ways both familiar and unfamiliar here. 


Civilized Life. The Principles and Applications 
of Social Psychology. By Knicut DuNLap. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1934, 374 pp., $4. 

In this enlargement of his Social Psychology 
(1925) Professor Dunlap draws on his broad 
knowledge of his own and allied fields to pre- 
sent the total social picture. He indicates the 
part played by basic human desires (a par- 
ticularly noteworthy discussion), sex differ- 
ences, racial heritage, and other biological char- 
acteristics in building up our social life and its 
expression in religion, politics, industry, con- 
duct, morals, conventions. There are chapters 
on marriage and the family, the child as a mem- 
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ber of the and social and 


eugenics. 


group, progress 


The Migratory Worker and Family Life. By 
Marion Hatuway. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934, 240 pp., $1.50. 
This Social Service Monograph deals with 

“the mode of living and public provision for 
the needs of the family of the migratory worker 
in selected industries of the State of Wash- 
ington” and includes among others sections on 
composition of families, housing, school at- 
tendance, and family participation in commu- 
nity life. 


Leisure: A GEORGE A, 
LUNDBERG, MIRRA KOMAROVSKY, and MARY 
AticeE McINerNy. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1934, 396 pp., $3. 


Suburban Study. By 


A readable report of a study made in 1932- 
33 in Westchester County, New York, under 
a two-year grant from Columbia University 
and in cooperation with the American Associa- 
tion of Adult Education for the purpose of 
learning what people in such communities ac- 
tually do with their leisure, together with some 
of the practical conclusions drawn therefrom. 
One chapter deals with “The Suburban Family 
and Leisure.” 


A Path to Understanding. By STELLA KRAMER. 
Published by the Author; obtainable from 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York, 1933, 259 
pp., $2 postpaid. 

An appeal for the overthrow of the “de- 
humanizing, systemless elective system” in our 
colleges and the substitution of a unified hu- 
manizing educational plan that recognizes ‘“‘the 
interrelation of subjects with one another and 
with social bearing and application.” 


Its Nature, Scope, and Es- 
sential Elements. Edited by Wrtitam S. 
Gray. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1934, 188 pp., $2. 

This sixth volume of the proceedings of the 


General Education. 
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Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions deals with the nature and scope of 
general education, its relation to the natural 
and social sciences, certain curriculum trends, 
and experimental programs at various levels, 
including that of the four-year college at the 
University of Chicago. 


Art Populaire et Loisirs Ouvriers [Popular Art 
and Workers’ Leisure| Paris: Institut Inter- 
national de Cooperation Intellectuelle, 1934, 
326 pp., $2. 

This report of a study made at the request of 
the International Labor Office gives a general 
discussion of the present status of folk art in 
contemporary life and its possible utilization 
for leisure; a summary report on leisure and 
various forms of popular art in twenty different 
countries; more detailed reports from fifteen 
countries, among which Mexico is the only one 
outside of Europe; and bibliographies. Scat- 
tered through the volume are a few facts about 
such household arts as embroidery and furni- 
ture decoration and about community music 
and drama. 


Colloid Chemistry. By ArTHuR W. THOMAS. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1934, 512 pp., $4. 

A textbook by a professor of chemistry at 
Columbia University which aims ‘‘to account 
for colloid interactions on a simple crystalloid 
basis,”’ reviews everyday technics, and includes 
chapters on soaps, carbohydrate colloids, pro- 
teins, and emulsions, the last two more exten- 
sive than usual. 


Foundations of Physics. By ALFRED M. But- 
LER. Boston: M. Barrows & Company, 
1934, 613 pp., $2. 

A well-known textbook formerly entitled 
Household Physics (see JOURNAL OF HOME 
Economics 18, p. 100), now revised and en- 
larged to bring it in line with progress in physi- 
cal science and to meet needs shown by experi- 
ence in high schools. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


The hurdle jump as a developmental and diag- 
nostic test of motor coordination for chil- 
dren from three to twelve years of age, 
Epwina A. Cowan and BERTHA M. Pratt. 
Child Development 5, No. 2 (1934, June) pp. 
107-121. 

The need of some index for the measurement 
of motor coordination which did not involve 
eye-hand coordination led to the testing out of 
several devices. The standing jump over an 
adjustable hurdle seemed to meet the require- 
ments most satisfactorily, though not appli- 
cable below the three-year level. The highest 
jump which a child made in good form was ac- 
cepted as a measure of his achievement. Ex- 
aminations were made of 540 children ranging 
between 3 and 12 years. The median jump 
for the age groups was found to increase directly 
with chronological age. The height of the 
child appeared to be only a slight factor in de- 
termining the height of the jump. Weight and 
the relation of height to weight were not deter- 
mining factors. The authors feel that matura- 
tion is the main factor in determining the height 
of the jump and that the test is a true develop- 
mental test of motor coordination. The test is 
clinically of diagnostic significance as a quanti- 
tative measure of motor retardation and also as 
a measure of progress in a program for motor 
re-education. There is a slight sex difference 
in favor of girls below the age of seven and of 
boys above that age. 


An analysis of two hundred quarrels of pre- 
school children, HELEN C. Dawe. Child De- 
velopment 5, No. 2 (1934, June) pp. 139-157. 
This study was carried out at the nursery 

school of the Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 

versity of Minnesota. Only those quarrels 
which arose spontaneously in a relatively un- 
controlled social environment were included. 

The behavior sampling method was employed. 

The average duration of the quarrels was 23 

seconds. Boys quarrel more frequently and 

are more aggressive in their behavior than girls. 

Quarrels decrease with age, but aggressiveness 

and retaliation increase. A slight negative 


relation is found between I.Q. and frequency of 


quarreling. The majority of quarrels are 


started by a struggle for possessions. The most 
common motor activities during a quarrel are 
pushing, striking, and pulling. Quarrels tend 
to occur more frequently indoors than outside. 
The great majority of children recover quickly 
and show no resentment. 


The influence of environment upon health and 
function, Max Seam and OLE Scuey. 
Child Development 5, No. 2 (1934, June) pp. 
177-196. 

By use of the questionnaire method the au- 
thors studied the health habits of 262 school 
children (C.A. 8 to 15 years) of a mixed social 
and racial stock, but one in which poor and for 
eign families predominated. ‘There is a strong 
concomitance statistically between inadequate 
health habits and functional disorders.” A 
highly significant relationship was found to 
exist between: inadequate sleep and poor gen- 
eral health; inadequate sleep and fatigue; inade 
quate food and sleep and nervousness, school 
efficiency, and fatigue. 
tween inadequate diet and poor general health, 
fatigue and outside play, poor posture and fa- 


The relationships be 


tigue were not significant. The authors cau 
tion against drawing conclusions as to causation 


from the relationships indicated. 


The only child, Evpora R. RIcHARpson. 
Child Welfare 18, No. 10 (1934, June-July) 
pp. 508-512 +. 

Economic complexity has contributed to the 
factors which limit the size of the family. One- 
child families are becoming more numerous. 
Only children suffer serious handicaps, but this 
is not necessarily the case provided the situa- 
tion is wisely handled. The brilliant only 
child suffers more handicaps than the dull one. 
Only children frequently have little more 
privacy than “goldfish in a glass bowl.” 
are often overprotected rather than treated with 
wholesome friendly indifference. Parents have 
a way of projecting their own ambitions on 


They 


their children, especially in the case of an only 
child. Every child has a right to work out the 
pattern of his own life, and parents should pro- 
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vide themselves with enough interests and ac- 
tivities so that theirs does not become the 
all-absorbing interest of their lives. 


The kindergarten pays, R. STEWART Mac- 
DouGaL.L. Childhood Educ. 11, No. 1 (1934, 
Oct.) pp. 29-36. 

Kindergarten is not a luxury but a neces- 
sity, furnishing an experience not surpassed by 
any other form of training. The kindergarten 
should be under the direction of a skillful, cul- 
tured, college-trained kindergartner. 


The effect of early and delayed practice on 
memory and motor performances studied by 
the method of co-twin control, JOSEPHINE R. 
HILGARD. Genetic Psychol. Monographs 14, 
No. 6 (1933, Dec.) pp. 493-567. 
Monozygatic twins T and C used during this 

experiment were 54 to 66 months of age during 
the period of the experiment, each twin serving 
in turn both as control and as practice subject. 
They tested very similarly in intelligence, 
vocabulary, drawing, memory, handedness, 
footedness, and motor speed and showed differ- 
ences on perseveration tests. Initially the 
twins were well matched on motor tests and 
tests of digit and object memory. The results 
showed that “delayed practice resulted in 
greater gain for the delayed-practice twin in 
digit memory, object memory, ring tossing, 
and errors on 2 of 3 walking boards used.” 
Loss with cessation of early practice occurred 
in digit memory and ring tossing. Three and 
six months after the cessation of practice the 
performances of the twins were as similar to 
each other as at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. The author says that the fact that both 
subjects returned to the same performance 
levels in spite of different attainments with 
practice points to the importance of the general 
developmental factors. 


Motor learning of children in equilibrium in re- 
lation to nutrition, Errnor L. BEEBE. 
Genetic Psychol. Monographs 15, No. 2 (1934, 
Feb.) pp. 99-243. 

This is an exploratory investigation in a 
field where only meager work has been done. 
A balancing-board was used to study the rela- 
tion of learning in body balance to nutrition. 
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The subjects were 10 children with a mean age 
of 4 years, 8 months. Five older subjects were 
also used for comparative purposes. The fol- 
lowing significant relationships were indicated: 
Slightly irregular increase of skill in equilib- 
rium occurs between the ages of 4 years, 8 
The greatest gain seems 
Slight sex differ- 


months and 23 years. 
to occur between 6 to 8 years. 
ences were indicated, the girls being more 
variable. Although the range of nutritional 
status was very narrow, all subjects being con- 
sidered well nourished, there was some indica- 
tion of a slight relation between bodily balance 
as here tested and nutrition. The lack of prac- 
tical objective methods for measuring nutri- 
tional status was a serious handicap in a more 
detailed study of this relationship. The author 
says that her results point toward a “hypothe- 
sis that optimal neuromuscular learning is asso- 
ciated with optimal nutrition as affecting chemi 
cal balance of muscle cells and circulating 
fluids.”’ 


What type of child needs the nursery school? 
Rutu M. Jounson. Hygeia 12, No. 6 (1934, 
June) pp. 542-545. 

All types of children need nursery school. 
Some present definite problems for which the 
school can help find the solution, but even for 
those who do not need such help the nursery 
school supplements the home and enriches the 
child’s environment. 


The child as affected by the family, Burton P. 
Fow.er. Ment. Hyg. 18, No. 3 (1934, July) 
pp. 431-441. 

Much has been written of the disintegration 
of the modern family, but its most important 
responsibility, the children, has been relatively 
ignored. The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection enumerated four 
major functions of the family: providing a con- 
trolled environment, transmitting social values, 
furnishing orientation, and building up stand- 
ards. Through conscientious fulfillment of 
these functions, we can have satisfactory, 
healthy, and wholesome children. Too much 
responsibility must not be shifted from the 
family to the school. Both parents and school 
must cooperate and work for mutual under- 
standing. 
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Parent Education 1, No. 2 (1934, June) 35 pp. 

The three main articles in this second issue 
of a “service bulletin for members of the in- 
terested professions’ published by the National 
Council of Parent Education, Inc., are “‘Parent 
education in the Protestant churches,” ‘‘Catho- 
lic parent education activities,’ and ‘Parent 
education under Jewish religious educational 
There is also a review of research 


auspices.” 
in parent education which is in progress at the 
various centers. 


Controlling tooth decay, MARGUERITE GAUGER. 
Parents’ Mag. 9, No. 7 (1934, July) p. 22+. 
This article contains a brief review of recent 

experimentation in relation to teeth, health, 

and diet. 


Parents in partnership, HELEN Bott. Parents’ 
Mag. 9, No. 10 (1934, Oct.) pp. 16-17+. 
This is an analysis of the factors which under- 

lie happy family relationships. The require- 
ments of a happy marriage are given as: a com- 
mon purpose, individual resources (a hobby for 
the men and for women a serious vocational 
interest), and joint responsibility. In orderto 
achieve such a partnership there must be de- 
veloped a technic of cooperation and a mutual 
understanding. “Children bring completion to 
a marriage already securely grounded in pur- 
pose.””’ The only concept of discipline which 
seems adequate to the demands of modern life 
is “the extension to our children, by both wit- 
ting and unwitting influences, of those prin- 
ciples and ends by which our lives are gov- 
erned.”’ 


Racial contacts and social research, Proc. Am. 
Social. Soc. 23, University of Chicago Press, 
1934, 129 pp. 
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This volume contains papers presented at the 
29th annual meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society held at Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 27 to 30, 1933. The section on the family 
included four papers: “Traditions and pat- 
terns of Negro family life in the United States,”’ 
“Comparative studies in divorce litigation,” 
“A study of selected factors in family life as 
described in life-history material,’ and “The 
relation of home background to personality 
adjustment of adolescents.”’ 
fifth conference of the 

National Association for Nursery Education, 

pp. 1-102. 

The fifth conference met at Toronto, Ontario, 
October 26 to 28, 1933. 
addresses, and papers were in general presented 
Bott 
opened the general session with a paper on 
“Preschool education and the community.” 


Proceedings of the 


There were few set 


before discussion groups. Dr. E. A. 


The conference then divided itself into nine 


discussion groups: nursery education in the 


home, preparation of nursery school teachers, 


is underlying preschool 


basic psychological nee« 
education, the educational process in the nurs- 
ery school, administrative aspects of nursery 
schools, the physical health of the preschool 
child, various mental measures for young chil- 
dren, essentials of nursery education, and prob- 
lems of the private nursery school. Dr. Lillian 
Gilbreth as the conference dinner speaker pre- 
sented a paper on “The challenge of the New 
Deal to nursery school education.’’ The con- 
ference was concluded with a paper by Dr. W. 
E. Blatz on ‘‘Approval for children” and a 
greeting from the incoming president, Mary 
Dabney Davis. [The address of the Associa 
tion is 146 Ruggles St., Boston, Massachusetts. ] 
E. McG. 
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Buying habits in the home, P. D. CONVERSE. 
Advertising & Selling 23, No. 4 (1934, June 
21) pp. 28, 70. 

This discussion of data obtained by a survey 
of family buying practices challenges the com- 
mon statement that women buy 80 per cent of 
the goods for family consumption, and con- 
cludes that families differ widely in their buying 
methods and the influence exerted by different 
members, and that family conferences, fre- 
quently before visiting the stores, largely de- 
termine purchases. 


Consumer questionnaire technique, HENRY G. 
WEAVER. Am. Marketing J. 1, No. 3 (1934, 
July) pp. 115-118. 

The author suggests that before designing a 
consumer questionnaire, the firm members ask 
themselves three questions: What do we want 
to find out? Why? What can we do about 
it after we find it out? He then gives nine 
rules for framing the questions, based on the 
experience of General Motors, who have sent 
out consumer questionnaires since 1921. They 
have learned the need for sound development of 
the questionnaire, for testing it before it is 
circulated, and for encouraging consumers to 
make side remarks, since these throw light on 
public attitudes. 


Price trends under the N.R.A. with special 
reference to consumer goods, PAuL H. Ny- 
STROM. Am. Marketing J. 1, No. 3 (1934, 
July) pp. 131-137. 

The author notes the higher prices for con- 
sumer goods resulting from price fixing pro- 
visions of the codes but calls attention to the 
fact that no code can make a consumer buy. 
Consumer purchases must decline with higher 
The 
effect of price increases in the construction in- 
dustry will be to prevent the housing program 
from making headway, despite governmental 
encouragement, because consumers cannot and 
will not build. There is still much to learn 
concerning price fixing; it is not so simple as 
some have believed. In addition, the author 
questions whether it is sound social policy to 
insure a net profit to business through codes, 


prices, unless purchasing power increases. 


regardless of the skill and managerial ability 
exercised. If industries are allowed to set 
prices there must be governmental restriction. 
Are business men ready for government par- 
ticipation in industry? 


The economics of packaging merchandise, 
GERHARD TORNQVIST. Am. Marketing J. 
1, No. 3 (1934, July) pp. 150-154. 

The author’s general conclusions, based upon 
study of retailing in Sweden, are applicable also 
to the United States. He finds that packaging 
may alter the margin between the price the 
consumer pays and the aggregate costs of pro- 
duction and distribution as follows: (1) Retail 
selling costs may be lowered, since 30 to 40 
per cent less time is required to sell packaged 
goods than bulk, which a salesman must weigh. 
(2) Handling and transportation costs also 
may be reduced through lessened likelihood of 
damage. (3) Packaging, reinforced by ad- 
vertising, may induce the consumer to pay 
(4) Manufacturing costs may be re- 
duced indirectly, if through advertising 
(which presupposes branding and packaging) 
consumer demand may be concentrated upon a 
few brands which will be produced in quantity. 


more, 


Prices of branded grocery commodities during 
the depression, MALcotm D. Taytor. Har- 
vard Bus. Rev. 12, No. 4 (1934, July) pp. 
437-449, 

In May 1933 a study of retail prices charged 
by chains and independent grocers for 60 well- 
known branded articles was made in Durham, 
N. C., duplicating in essential details a study 
made in December 1929. In the earlier study, 
chain stores were underselling independents by 
13.79 per cent; in 1933, by 11 per cent. This 
smaller price difference may indicate greater 
effort by independents to compete with chains 
on a price basis. Another object of the study 
was to learn whether prices of branded articles 
had resisted the general decline in food prices. 
Cost of food in general declined 40.7 per cent 
during this period (1929-33) according to the 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Prices 
of the branded articles studied declined about 
half as much, falling 19.3 per cent in both types 
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of stores combined, 20.7 per cent in independ- 
ent stores, and 17.9 per cent inchains. Brands 
of commodities competing directly with similar 
commodities sold in bulk, or with cheaper sub- 
stitutes (for example, lard, bacon, and butter), 
declined more than 40 per cent or as much as 
food in general. Branded coffee, flour, rolled 
oats, and cheese declined more than 30 per 
cent. Branded foods not competing with bulk 
products or with cheaper substitutes or occupy- 
ing an “exclusive position”’ because of advertis- 
ing declined little or not at all. Postum, Grape 
Nuts, and Bon Ami were higher than in 1929. 


EpMuND P. 
12, No. 4 


marketing, 
Rev. 


Recent books on 
LEARNED. Harvard Bus. 
(1934, July) pp. 450-457. 
A review of the books published during the 

past two years shows a growing interest in the 

consumer, Coles’s Standardization of Consumers’ 

Goods and Pitkin’s The Consumer—His Na- 

ture and Changing Habits being outstanding 

examples. Contributions to data concerning 
distribution costs and merchandise control are 


few but good. 


Standards for consumer goods, P. G. AGNEW. 
Ind. Standardization 5, No. 6 (1934, June) 
pp. 115-118. 

The author reviews the arguments for con- 
sumer standards, showing how they give the 
consumer greater control in his buying and thus 
raise his standard of living. Many manufac- 
turers, however, fight standards, considering 
them an attack upon trade brands. Adver- 
tisers and publishers are similarly hostile, since 
brands are the basis of advertising. Some dis- 
tributors favor and use standards for certain 
goods; some chain grocers sell eggs, butter, and 
meat grade-marked by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Study of consumer standards by 
both marketing agencies and consumers is 
urged. 


Federal commission finds standards essential in 
trade price reporting. Ind. Standardization 


5, No. 7 (1934, July) pp. 149-151. 

The Federal Trade Commission in a report on 
open-price trade associations states that lack 
of quality standards and definite grades makes 
it impossible for some associations to exchange 
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price information. While some trade associa- 
tions have cooperated in establishing standards 
now in use, there is need for much more such 
work by business groups. 


Housewives want grade labeling. Jnd. Stand- 

ardization 5, No. 7 (1934, July) p. 152. 

In a survey of housewives in Minnesota, Des 
Moines, and Chicago the National Association 
of Retail Grocers asked, ‘‘Would you be inter- 
ested in seeing government supervision and the 
stamp of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
on canned and bottled food labels, in some 
manner similar to the governmental inspec- 
tion and stamping of meat?”’ Of the women 
96.6 per cent voted for such supervision. 


Standards provisions found in 195 of first 465 
codes. Ind. Standardization 5, No. 8 (1934, 
Aug.) pp. 155-157 +. 

A brief digest of the provisions for standards 
which appear in 195 of the 465 codes approved 
under the NRA to date are here presented. 
In the first 150 codes approved 26 per cent had 
standards clauses, while 37 per cent now have 
some such provision. Quality, performance, 
weight, and size are specified in 44 codes so 
listed, use of “seconds” is prohibited in 14; 
63 refer to some established standards; in 93 
codes, so listed, the code authority is required 
to take steps to set standards. 


Changes in cost of living of federal employees in 
the District of Columbia from 1928 to 1933, 
Faith M. WILLIAMS, GERTRUDE SCHMIDT, 
and Frances Rice. M’thly Labor Rev. 39, 
No. 1 (1934, July) pp. 213-224. 

The authors present data concerning average 
disbursements of federal employees living as 
single men or women, or in one of five types of 
families, in 1932-33. Comparison of the aver- 
age expenditures of the single men and women 
shows that: Men spent $172 for community 
welfare and contributions to others while the 
women spent $315; men spent more than twice 
as much as the women for recreation; men spent 
$440 for food, women $392. Comparison of ex- 
penditures of the five types of families showed 
rather wide variations in the percentages spent 
for housing and for food. The authors also 
present indexes showing cost of living in 1933 
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as compared with cost in 1928 for five groups: 
all employees; employees living as single indi- 
viduals; employees living in each of three types 
of families. These indexes show that in the 
period from 1918 to March 1933 the cost of 
living of custodial employees fell more than did 
that of the single individual. Having rela- 
tively low incomes and large families, the cus- 
todial group spent a larger proportion of their 
disbursements for food than did single men or 
women, and the cost of food fell more than did 
costs of many other items. 


Experience under state old age pension acts in 
1933, FLORENCE E. PARKER. M’thly Labor 
Rev. 39, No. 2 (1934, Aug.) pp. 255-272. 

At the close of 1933, 27 states and 2 terri- 
tories had passed old-age pension acts, an in- 
crease of 11 during the year. However, be- 
cause of diminished funds, the actual number 
of persons aided did not increase so rapidly as 
did the number of counties adopting the sys- 
tem. Some counties were obliged to refuse to 
add new pensioners until revenues increased. 
The average monthly pension in 1933 was 
$18.75; in 1932, $19.38. 
pensions in counties adopting the system was 
81 cents per inhabitant per year. 


The average cost of 


Self-supporting women and the age factor. 
M’thly Labor Rev. 39, No. 2 (1934, Aug.) pp. 
336-340. 

A study of more than 20,000 women (mem- 
bers of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs) made by Bryn 
Mawr College with the cooperation of the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau, had four objectives: to dis- 
cover psychological and economic factors in- 
volved in the women’s success; to learn the ex- 
tent of unemployment among this group; to 
determine whether age lessens a woman’s op- 
portunity for progress, and why; to obtain in- 
formation valuable for vocational guidance. 
In this article data on the following points are 
presented concerning women in each of five 
age groups: occupations, family responsibili- 
ties, earnings, education. The complete re- 
port is given in Bulletin No. 117 of the Women’s 
Bureau, “The Age Factor as It Relates to 
Women in Business and the Professions.” 
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Destitute women in Philadelphia. M’thly La- 
bor Rev. 39, No. 2 (1934, Aug.) pp. 340-343. 
That old age dependency and illness repre- 

sent a social problem calling for some system 
of old age pensions and state provision for care 
of chronic sickness, is the conclusion reached by 
investigators studying 1,654 Philadelphia 
women, living alone and dependent on charity. 
Of these women, 74.3 per cent were 40 or older. 
The majority had been employed in 1929 but 
were laid off at the beginning of the depression. 
Length of service indicated that they were not 
unsatisfactory workers. Study of specific 
cases showed that 27.5 per cent of the white and 
47.3 per cent of the colored were definitely em- 
ployable; that 18.3 per cent of the white and 
4.6 per cent of the colored were employable 
“within limitations,” their handicaps of age 
and physical or mental disabilities not being 
sufficiently great to debar them from some jobs; 
that 54.2 per cent of the white and 48.1 per 
cent of the colored were doubtfully or definitely 
not employable. The problem, therefore, was 
far from one of unemployment alone. 


A housewife’s everyday buying, HELEN CuHris- 
TINE BENNETT. Scribner’s 96, No. 1 (1934, 
July) pp. 43-45. 

The author is obliged to consider three fac- 
tors in buying food and cleaning supplies: 
quality, which must be learned by experiment; 
quantity, which often varies; and price. She 
makes a special plea for standardization of 
quantity in packages, citing the difficulty of 
comparing the actual costs of two soups, one 
sold in a 12-ounce can, priced 3 for 25 cents; the 
other sold in a 13}-ounce can, for 10 cents. 
Few buyers could make the computations 
necessary for comparison without pencil, paper, 
and time. Were both soups sold in 12-ounce 
cans, price comparisons would be easy, though 
the question of quality would still remain un- 
answered. Since coffee, tea, butter, and sugar 
are sold by the pound, the half or quarter 
pound, or multiples of the pound, why can not 
other products be sold in the same way? So 
long as this three-factor variability persists, 
housewives will be forced to buy wastefully 
even when labels are truthful. 

D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics 
Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Dental caries. III. Rickets in relation to ca- 
ries in the deciduous and in the permanent 
teeth, A. F. Hess, H. ABRAMSON, and J. M. 
Lewis. Am. J. Diseases Children 47, No. 
3 (1934, March) pp. 477-487. 

Two groups of children raised in an institu- 
tion where they were carefully observed 
throughout infancy and early childhood were 
used in a survey to determine the relationship 
of rickets to dental caries. The deciduous 
teeth of the rachitic group developed dental 
caries to a greater degree than those of the 
group protected from rickets by cod-liver oil, 
but the permanent teeth of both groups re- 
vealed caries to the same extent. In the opin- 
ion of the authors protection against rickets by 
administration of cod-liver oil in early infancy 
is an important factor in the prevention of den- 
tal caries in deciduous teeth while a nutritional 
disturbance occurring during later childhood is 
responsible for the presence of caries in per- 
manent teeth.—E. P. D. 

Control of dental caries in children, MARTHA 
KoeEuNE, R. W. BUNTING, ELISE MorRELL. 
Am, J. Diseases Children 48, No. 1 (1934, 
July) pp. 6-29. 

During a detailed study of 22 children over a 
period of two and one-half years no explanation 
for the susceptibility to dental caries could be 
found in a deficiency in intake of food or of 
certain constituents of food, the absorption or 
retention of certain food constituents, or the 
CO», Ca, or P content of the saliva. High or 
increasing concentration of B acidophilous in 
saliva was found to be directly proportional to 
the incidence of caries. The diets were ade- 
quate nutritionally, and the only dietary ex- 
planation that could be advanced was the high 
percentage of caloric intake in the form of sugar. 
A decreased or low concentration of the or- 
ganism could be correlated with an apparent 
arrest of caries or with continued immunity 
and in the cases studied appeared to be asso- 
ciated with diets containing less than 11 per 


cent sugar. The authors are unwilling to say 


that high sugar intake is the only dietary factor 


involved in susceptibility to dental caries, but 

they do “believe that when persons are sus- 

ceptible to caries the regular use of diets rich 
in artificially sweetened food will exaggerate 
this tendency in the majority of cases.”— 

E. P. D. 

Fat soluble vitamins. XXXIX. The influ- 
ence of breed and diet of cows on the carotene 
and vitamin A content of butter, C. A. Bau- 
MANN and H. Steensock. J. Biol. Chem. 
105, No. 1 (1934, April) pp. 167-176. 

The carotene and vitamin A contents of 
butter from individual cows of different breeds 
Breed dif- 
ferences were noted; that is, some breeds gave 
a milk high in carotene content which produced 
a highly pigmented butter, while others gave 
a milk richer in vitamin A but relatively low in 
carotene, which resulted in a _pale-colored 
Considering vitamin A plus carotene 


on known diets were determined. 


butter. 
to represent the potential vitamin A potency 
of the milk, very little difference could be ob- 
served in the activity of milk from different 
breeds. Therefore the color of the butter is no 
index of the vitamin A potency of a butter. 
Only a small percentage of the carotene ingested 
by the cow was secreted into the milk. The 
milk from individual cows of the same breed 
sometimes varies as much as 100 per cent. 
E. P. D. 


Vitamin studies. XX. The effect of various 
methods of pasteurization on the vitamin B 
and the vitamin G content of cow’s milk, R. 
A. Dutcuer, N. B. GUERRANT, and J. G. 
McKetvey. J. Dairy Science 17, No. 6 
(1934, June) pp. 455-466. 

A study was undertaken to determine the 
vitamin B and G content of milk from cows fed 
under controlled conditions and to observe the 
thermostability of these vitamins when sub- 
jected to various methods of pasteurization. 
It was found that 3 cc. of raw milk per day 
furnished rats at least 1 Sherman unit of each 
of these vitamins and that the vitamin B and 
G potency was remarkably constant through- 
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out the year. Although some loss of the two 
vitamins occurred in all methods of pasteuriza- 
tion, the greatest loss took place in milk pas- 
teurized under pressure and the least destruc- 
tion occurred when milk was boiled for 10 
minutes under a reflux condenser. The evi- 
dence obtained suggests that the vitamin B 
requirement is greater in the young rat and 
that the need for vitamin G is greater as the 
M. H. K. 


rat matures.- 


The vitamin B,; and Be (G) content of liver 
extract and brewers’ yeast concentrate, D. 
K. MiLiter and C. P. Ruoaps. J. Exp’t 
Med. 59, No. 3 (1934, March 1) pp. 315-331. 
At the present time it is held that two factors 

are responsible for the production of the anti- 

anemic substance which is stored in the liver. 

One is an intrinsic factor present in gastric 

juice, and the other is an extrinsic factor pres- 

ent in articles of diet such as beef muscle. 

Strauss and Castle have tentatively identified 

The 

present study was an attempt to substantiate 

the findings of Strauss and Castle by determin- 


the extrinsic factor as vitamin G (Be). 


ing the vitamin B, and Be content of the brew- 
ers’ yeast used by these investigators. The 
findings lead to the conclusion that the extrinsic 
anti-anemic factor described by Castle is not 


M.H. K. 


identical with vitamin Be. 


Human milk studies. XII. The vitamin B and 
vitamin G content before and during mater- 
nal consumption of yeast, E. G. DONELSON 
and I. G. Macy. J. Nut. 7, No. 2 (1934, 
Feb. 10) pp. 231-249. 

The authors determined the vitamin B and 
G content of milk from women on apparently 
adequate diets before and after supplementa- 
The vitamin 
G was increased from 0.2 unit to 0.3 unit per 


tion with 10 gm. of yeast daily. 


cc. during the yeast period, while the vitamin 
remained 
changed at 0.1 unit per cc. Experimental rats 
receiving the breast milk showed a greater 
retention of nitrogen during the period in which 
yeast was fed. The women themselves experi- 
enced less fatigue and more of the feeling of 
well-being after the vitamin supplement. The 
authors feel that this study emphasizes the need 
for more adequate knowledge concerning the 


B_ concentration practically un- 
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dietary requirements of lactating mothers.— 
E. P. D. 


Neurological disturbances in rats reared on 
diets deficient in vitamin A, S. B. D. ABERLE. 
J. Nut. 7, No. 4 (1934, April 10) pp. 445-461. 
Animals kept on a diet lacking in vitamin A 

develop a paralysis which has been described 

clinically by ‘“‘clumsiness, incoordination, and 
finally a spasticity, with a complete lack of con- 
trol of the affected limbs.’”’ Cornified vaginal 
epithelial cells and frequently xerophthalmia 
appeared before the paralysis. Histological 
examination showed that the paralysis was as- 
sociated with a degeneration of a part of the 
nervous system. The amount of storage of 
vitamin A in the animal body at the beginning 
of the experiment was a factor in the time of 


appearance of the symptoms.—E. P. D. 
Vitamin studies. XIV. The assimilation of 
carotene and vitamin A in the presence of 


mineral oil, R. A. Dutcuer, P. L. Harris, E. 

R. HARTZLER, and N. B. GuerrRant. J. 

Nut. 8, No. 3 (1934, Sept. 10) pp. 269-283. 

Previous results concerning the lowered vita- 
min A potency of small amounts of butterfat 
when fed in the presence of mineral oil are con- 
firmed by this second series of tests. Various 
levels of cod-liver oil, a cod-liver oil concentrate, 
and carotene were fed to rats on a vitamin A 
free diet in the presence and absence of mineral 
oil. It was found that the assimilation of 
vitamin A from cod-liver oil and the cod-liver 
oil concentrate was unaffected by mineral oil, 
while in the case of carotene the presence of a 
small quantity of mineral oil greatly impaired 
its utilization and an excessive amount per- 
mitted the appearance of severe vitamin A 
deficiency symptoms and death of the rats 
within two weeks. 

These phenomena led to the theory that the 
harmful effects of mineral oil upon carotene 
must be due to the solubility of the carotene in 
the mineral oil and its consequent removal from 
the body without undergoing change into vita- 
min A. Evidence of the fact was revealed in 
the spectrophotometric determination of caro- 
tene in the feces. Inthe presence of mineral 
oil the famount of} yellow pigment excreted 
was roughly proportional to carotene intake. 


—M. H. K. 
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Influence of mineral oil on assimilation of 
vitamin A from spinach, H. S. MircHett. 
Proc. Soc. Expt’l Biol. & Med. 31, No. 2 
(1933, Nov.) pp. 231-233. 

Ten mg. of fresh green spinach was found to 
contain slightly more than 1 Sherman unit of 
vitamin A. When } to 1 cc. of mineral oil was 
added to the basal diet of the test animals they 
died in from 3 to 11 weeks. It was necessary 
to feed from 100 to 120 mg. of spinach daily 
with 4 cc. of mineral oil in order to get a utiliza- 
tion of 1 unit of vitamin A. If the spinach and 
oil were fed separately 6 hours or more apart, 
80 mg. of spinach gave a little more than unit 
growth. Further experiments with paramels 
indicated that these higher melting point paraf- 
fin and wax mixtures permit a greater assimila- 
tion of vitamin A than the fluid oil.—E. P. D. 


The acid-base balance of the blood in migraine, 
V. C. Myers, E. Muntwyter, C. T. Way, 
and W. H. Dantetson. Proc. Soc. Expt'l 
Biol. & Med. 31, No. 5 (1934, Feb.) pp. 
622-623. 

R. and S. Weissmann-Netter reported that a 
tendency to alkalosis develops 48 hours prior 
to an attack of migraine and that attacks can 
be controlled by the use of ketogenic diets. 
The present workers found that the serum pH, 
COs, chloride, and total base of the blood re- 
mained within normal limits during an attack 
of migraine. An increase in blood cholesterol 
occurred in 50 per cent of the cases.—E. P. D. 


The arrest of nutritional cataract in the albino 
rat by the use of vitamin G (Bz), W. C. 
LANGSTON and P. L. Day. Southern Med. J. 


27, No. 2 (1934, Feb.) pp. 170-176. 
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The authors have reviewed several of their 
earlier papers in which they have described the 
appearance of cataract in various laboratory 
animals fed a diet deficient in vitamin G. In 
the present study the investigators were con- 
cerned with the arrest or cure of this type of 
cataract through vitamin G therapy. As little 
as 0.1 gm. per day of milk powder prevented 
the maturing of cataracts in rats in 75 per cent 
of the cases. Half that amount retarded the 
development but did not prevent the maturing 
of cataracts. Although new lens substance was 
laid down in some cases, no effective cure of 
the condition was noted. A general discussion 
of the applicability of these findings in the 
treatment of human cataract is given.— 
E. P. D. 


The diet of Texas school children, JEsste Wutrt- 
ACRE. Tex. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 489 (1934, 
March) 44 pp. 

The teeth of 6,701 Texas school children, in- 
cluding some from the white, Mexican, and 
negro races, were examined for dental caries, 
and a survey was made to determine the rela- 
tionship between diet and tooth decay. White 
children had the highest percentage of decayed 
teeth, Mexican next, and negro lowest. The 
classes of foods found to exert influence on 
the condition of the teeth were milk, cereals, 
and sweets. As consumption of milk increased 
there was a 70 per cent decrease in caries. In- 
creased use of cereals and sweets, however, 
caused a rise in the percentage of decayed teeth. 
These results indicate that milk in the diet is 
conducive to soundness of teeth and that exces- 
sive amounts of cereals and sweet foods are 
detrimental.—M. H. K. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Restaurant industry launches great sanitation 
campaign. Am. Restaurant Mag. 17, No. 6 
(1934, June) pp. 30-31. 

In an attempt to make the public conscious 
of the good sanitary conditions in legitimate 
restaurants a sanitation pledge is being used 
that includes these standards: to put public 
welfare above profit; to hire only employees 
whose physical fitness for food work is attested 
by a regular physician; to require frequent 
regular examination of all employees as to 
health, habits, and personal cleanliness; to 
maintain strict sanitation within the premises; 
thoroughly to wash and sterilize all silver ware, 
china, and utensils after using; to discard all 
chipped and cracked chinaware; to require 
frequent change of uniforms on the part of 
employees and regular inspection before going 
on duty as to the care of hands, fingernails, 
hair, etc.; and to safeguard the health of pa- 
trons and employees alike by providing ade- 
quate ventilating or air-conditioning facilities. 


Meat, INEz WILLSON. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
17, No. 7 (1934, July) pp. 32-33. 

A discussion of the tender cuts of beef and 
lamb with suggestions for preparing the less 
tender cuts. Charts showing wholesale and 


retail cuts are included. 


Menus for the school cafeteria, SAMUEL PFEIF- 
FER. Am. Restaurant Mag. 17, No. 9 (1934, 
Sept. p. 42. 

Ten typical menus are presented for use in 


school cafeterias. 


Group method of cleaning reduces costs, R. E. 
Tuomas. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 34, No. 7 
(1934, June) pp. 41-42. 

Cleaning costs average about one-third of 
the operating costs in the management of build 
ings. 
Buhl Buildings is described in which the ex 


A group method of cleaning used in the 


penses are distributed as follows: sidewalks, 


roofs, doors, windows, stairs and corridors, 


polishing marble, polishing metal, janitor, 


offices and stores, toilets, elevators, miscellane- 


ous, supervision glass partitions, walls and cor- 
ridors on main floors, waxing floors. 
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How 13 management firms do their buying. 
Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 34, No. 10 (1934, Sept.) 
pp. 28-29+. 

Detailed replies to a questionnaire sent to 13 
organizations selected as exemplifying the best 
management practices show in each case “close 
control in the selection of operating materials 
and equipment and a uniform recognition of the 
importance of executive supervision in pur- 
chasing.” 


Suggestions for making your storeroom more 
efficient, HARRY H. WArRrIELD. Hosp. Mg’t 
38, No. 1 (1934, July) pp. 42-43. 

Control and proper storage of supplies are of 
financial importance to the institution. A cen- 
tral storeroom facilitates the control of issues. 
The storekeeper, in addition to distributing 
supplies, should keep the perpetual inventory 
and other suggested records. Steel shelving is 
more durable and satisfactory than wood, the 
lower sections to be about 42 inches high and 2 
feet wide and the upper sections about 12 or 
18 inches wide. The arrangement and amount 
of shelving depend on the size of the room and 
the storage requirements. A table for un- 
packing and sorting supplies is a great con- 


venience. 


check 
Hosp. 


How may a hospital superintendent 
laundry operation? E. J. HANCOCK. 
M g’t 38, No. 2 (1934, Aug.) pp. 40-42. 
The three criteria for efficient laundry serv- 
ice are the quality of the work, the preservation 
of linens, and the cost of production in the 
laundry department. Mechanical factors that 
affect the quality of the service are the classifi- 
cation of soiled linen prior to washing, the size 
of loads washed, the speed of wash wheels, and 
water levels in the wash wheel during washing 
The proper treatment 
to be given to each class of linen is discussed 
briefly and tables are given, showing correct 
loads, speeds, and water levels according to 
wash The chemical factors involve 
the purchasing of high standards of supplies to 


and rinsing operations. 


wheels. 


insure the protection of the major investment, 
which is the linen. Depreciation above normal 


may be due to misuse in wards, poor classifica- 
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tion in the laundry, or an improper application 
of the washing formula. The four factors of 
this formula, namely temperatures, bleach, 
sour, and rinsing, are considered individually. 
To obtain an accurate check on laundry costs, 
all work should be weighed as it enters the 
laundry and a record kept of the daily and 
weekly poundage. From this and the costs for 
labor, supplies, maintenance, and depreciation 
over a given period, the actual cost of producing 
a pound of finished work can be determined. 
A survey of ten hospitals showed the cost per 
hundred pounds to range from $2.40 to $1.20, 
with an average of $1.50. 


How Presbyterian Center, New York, attacked 
3 food problems, NELDA Ross. Hosp. Mg’t 
38, No. 3 (1934, Sept.) p. 48. 

The Presbyterian effectively attacks three 
problems: first, the service of uniformly hot 
food to each ward patient, such food to be modi- 
fied to suit his special needs; second, the im- 
provement in the practical experience in nu- 
trition and diet therepy given to student nurses; 
and third, the reduction of expense. Food 
service is in charge of the nutrition department. 
Pantry maids are trained to assist in certain 
routine procedures for food service. Diet 
nurses assigned to the nutrition department 
are placed in charge of pantries on medical 
wards for two weeks and on surgical wards for 
another two weeks. These assignments follow 
preliminary instruction given in the diet kit- 
chen on food calculation and food service. 
These diet nurses are responsible for visiting 
their patients, writing their menus, adapting 
them to the diet prescriptions and when pos- 
sible to personal likes and dislikes, checking 
trays as carried to the patient, teaching the 
patient, and keeping records of dietary treat- 
ments. This practical experience is supervised 
by dietitians. Lectures on therapeutic diets 
accompany the practical experience. Expenses 
were reduced by a combination of several 
kitchens for special food preparation. 


How Ancker Hospital profited by analyzing 
food waste, WINIFRED HOWARD ERICKSON. 
Hosp. Mg’t 38, No. 3 (1934, Sept.) pp. 44, 
46, 50. 

A report of a detailed and accurate record 
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of edible and inedible preparation and plate 
waste which will be of interest to all who are 
“waste conscious.’’ Charts for February and 
March show weight of total daily garbage, of 
edible and inedible waste from employees, din- 
ing room and main kitchen, per capita waste 
of food materials before preparation and pre- 
pared. The average per capita amount of 
edible garbage per meal exclusive of prepara- 
tion waste was 1.0 ounce, including preparation 
waste 1.5, while corresponding figures for in- 
edible waste were 0.6 ounce and 2.1 ounces. 


Responsibilities assigned to one hospital house- 
keeper, an executive housekeeper. Hosp. 

M g’t 37, No. 6 (1934, June) pp. 28-29. 

A job analysis of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of an executive housekeeper which is fur- 
ther exemplified by organization charts showing 
her relation to other departments and officials 
and a separate one of the activities within her 
department. 


Why management contracts are economical, 
RatpH Hitz. Hotel Mg’t 25, No. 6 (1934, 
June) pp. 515-518. 

A detailed outline of the functions of the 
several departments within the hotels which are 
applicable to many institutions. 


Secrets of successful painting. Hotel Mg’t 25, 
No. 6 (1934, June) pp. 525-528; How to use 
paint effectively 26, No. 1 (July) pp. 29-32. 
These two articles, which form project 5 of 

the Housekeeping Management Institute, offer 

practical information in the decoration and 
cleaning of painted surfaces and will be of value 


to all house managers. 


Professional salad dressing preparation. Hotel 
M’t 25, No. 6 (1934, June) pp. 549-552. 
With the increasing demand for attractive 

salads, attention is drawn in this article to es- 

sential rules for making salads and quantity 
recipes for French, mayonnaise, and boiled 
dressing, including suggestions for variations. 


How to reduce electric fuel costs, J. M. WELCH. 
Hotel Mg’t 26, No. 3 (1934, Sept.) pp. 182- 
185. 

The use of automatic temperature controls 
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wherever possible reduces fuel and food costs 
and insures better preparation. The use of 
specialized equipment lessens waste of current 
by reducing open surfaces and permitting more 
efficient insulation. The lowest cost possible 
per kilowatt hour of electric current is secured 
when all electrically operated equipment is 
used most efficiently. Fuel costs may be de- 
creased through the training of the personnel 
and the selection and maintenance of equip- 
ment. 


The making of the menu, ARNOLD SHIRCLIFFE. 
Hotel M’thly 42, No. 498 (1934, Sept.) pp. 
33-36. 

Only a reasonable variety of dishes should 
be offered. The captions for a la carte and 
carte du jour menus are listed in their approved 
order with the number of items for each. 


Personnel procedure within the dietary de- 
partment, J. W. VANDEN Bosco. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc’n 10, No. 2 (1934, July) pp. 
123-134. 

An excellent summary of important person- 
nel procedures which should characterize every 
dietary department. This includes such topics 
as the personnel and departmental budget, the 
importance of job analysis and job sequence, 
the interview and selection of the applicant, 
his introduction to and training on the job. 
Several interesting variations of routine em- 
ployment and turnover records are suggested. 


Caring for the health of employees, Jonn C. 
DINSMORE. Modern Hosp. 43, No. 1 (1934, 
July) pp. 57-59. 

The administrative advantages of the re- 
organized plan for employees’ health service 
at the University of Chicago clinics are that 
since each employee passes a satisfactory health 
examination the poor health risks are excluded; 
a fund is provided for medical care through a $1 
monthly contribution from each employee; and 
the rights, privileges, and obligations of the 
clinics and their employee clients are formalized. 


Seven years of electric cooking at the Mil- 
waukee county institutions, K. R. BuRLING- 
HAM. Modern Hosp. 43, No. 2 (1934, Aug.) 
pp. 98, 100+. 
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Some of the advantages of electrically 
equipped kitchens in these institutions have 
been the elimination of some equipment, a de- 
crease in food shrinkage, the improvement of 
cleanliness, temperature, and air in the kit- 
chen, and the reduction of maintenance costs. 
Costs, including replacements, adjustments, 
and labor required, are reported in two accom- 
panying tables. 


Buying food for a hospital, ANGELINE PHILLIPs. 
Modern Hosp. 43, No. 3 (1934, Sept.) pp. 
124, 126. 

Food supplies at the University Hospital, 
Omaha, are purchased from two funds, supply 
and hospital maintenance. The supply fund 
covers items stocked and charged as issued, 
while the hospital maintenance fund covers the 
perishable foods. A three per cent charge is 
made for receiving and issuing supplies. Food 
specifications are developed by the standardiza- 
tion of recipes, control of portions, and the ap- 
pearance and consumption value of food. The 
methods of purchasing for this institution are 
discussed and the inventory, order, and daily 
food cost records are shown. Per capita raw 
food costs range between $0.094 and $0.104 
with an overhead of $0.057 per meal. The ex- 
penditures are distributed by percentages as 
follows: meat 22.6, eggs 5.9, milk 21.4, fruit 
and vegetables 26.6, fats and groceries and 
cereals 23.5 per cent. 


Controlling food costs in schools, ALBERT F. 
IpELL. Nation’s Schools 14, No. 2 (1934, 
Aug.) pp. 62, 64+. 

Food cost-control, including the perpetual 
inventory, not only provides accurate, periodi- 
cal figures of the cost of raw materials but af- 
fords a complete accounting for food-stuffs from 
the time of its receipt to ultimate sale. This 
makes possible a percentage comparison of the 
total value of food used daily with the corre- 
sponding sales. Where it is impractical to 
make the daily credit against inventory for 
goods consumed, the weekly basis is used. The 
steps involved in a cost-accounting system are 
explained in detail and illustrated with record 
forms. 

M. DEG. B. 
G. M. A. 
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MISCELLANY 


Consumer Education Aids. In the Septem- 
ber and October issues of School Life Florence 
Fallgatter, home economics education specialist 
in the U. S. Office of Education, has summa- 
about consumer education 


rized information 


helps for teachers. 


T.V.A. Label. A label is issued by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the Electric Home 
and Farm Authority for use on products ap- 
proved for quality and guaranteed to be sold 
at reasonable price and on easy terms, but ap- 
pliances bearing the label may be sold only 
where the electric utility has an agreement with 
E.H.F.A. which assures reasonable home rates 


for current. 


Electrical Charts for Teachers. In addition 
to its ‘Electrical Handbook for Women’’ (see 
November JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS, page 
584), the English Electrical Association for 
Women has prepared three charts showing the 
generation of electricity from coal to cable, a 
bird’s-eye view of the English super-power dis- 
tribution system known as the Grid, and the 
internal wiring of a house. 


Poultry Research. “A Preliminary Review 
of the Field of Research in Eggs and Poultry” 
is the title of a 31-page bulletin prepared for 
and distributed by the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, 110 North Franklin Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Furs. Useful information on the origin, 
qualities (including durability), and uses of the 
kinds of fur commonly used for clothing in the 
United States is brought together in convenient 
form in the Better Buymanship Bulletin No. 
8, of the Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Children’s Silverware. The Child Develop- 
ment Institute at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been experimenting for some- 
time in designs for knife, fork, and spoon which 
allow easy manipulation and self-help and has 


cooperated with the Oneida Community, 


Limited, in producing designs that combine 


these features with beauty, durability, and in- 
expensiveness. The result is named “Food- 
Master Child’s Silverware.” 


Child Guidance. Jennie I. Rowntree (see 
page 610) is the author of a “Handbook of 
Child Guidance for Parents and Teachers,” 
which is published by the University of Wash- 
ington Book Store, Seattle, and sold for 50 
cents plus 3 cents for postage. The first part 
deals with methods, technics, and devices, the 
second with outlines of subject matter. 


Getting Acquainted with Your Children. In 
a 64-page pamphlet of this title James W. 
Howard, director of the Child Guidance Clinic 
of the Montclair Public Schools, tells parents 
why it is important that they use some of their 
newly acquired leisure in learning to under- 
stand their children better. It is published by 
the Leisure League of America, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, and sells for 25 cents a 
copy. 


Child Welfare Bibliography. The Institute 
of Child Welfare at the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, has issued a classified and 
annotated bibliography of its publications (in- 
cluding those of members of the staff which 
have been printed elsewhere) from 1925 to 
1934. 

“Childhood Interests.” This is another of 
the many new “digests” that are making their 
appearance. It carries a variety of notes and 
quotations intended to help the 
and teachers of young children and is issued 
monthly at 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


parents 


Magazines on Recreation. Three monthly 
magazines dealing with recreation and leisure 
are Leisure, published by Frederick E. Atwood, 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston; Physical Educa- 
tion, Health & Recreation Digest,a new review 
whose address is 29 Exeter Street, Boston; and 
Recreation, the organ of the National Recrea- 
Fourth New 


tion Association, 315 Avenue, 


York City. 
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“Good Medicine.” Business Week for Au- 
gust 25 reports that manufacturers of proprie- 
tary medicines have ‘moved toward self-regu- 
lation by establishing an Advisory Committee 
on Advertising,” and says: ‘The medicine men 
will eagerly watch the trial of this new device 
in spite of an undercurrent of feeling that re- 
calcitrants will not abandon sales appeals that 
have proved to be business-getters. A power- 
ful argument that can be used against these is 
that unless the industry sweeps some of its 
dark corners, the next Congress may be asked 
to provide a broom.”’ 


Paris Institute of Household Information. 
According to the by-laws of the Institut de 
Propagande Ménagére, it has four aims: to 
study all kinds of household goods and establish 
a mark of approval for selected articles; to 
popularize this mark; to set up courses and a 
schoo! of homemaking; and to arrange a pur- 
chasing service for shareholders. It has estab- 
lished headquarters at 54 rue Jacob, publishes 
a monthly magazine, L’Organisation Ména- 
gére, and this summer announced a plan by 
means of which holders of shares purchasable 
at easy terms for 100 francs each may obtain 
rebates of from 5 to 15 per cent in the purchase 
of certain household goods, besides occasional 


dividends. 


Esthetics in Women’s Education. The im- 
portance of teaching women the value of beauty 
and the practical opportunities offered for this 
in clothing classes were emphasized in a lecture 
which J. de Cock, inspectress of technical in- 
struction, gave at a teachers institute at Mons, 
Belgium, last March and which has been pub- 
lished as a bulletin of the woman’s section of 
the Council for the Improvement of Technical 
Instruction in the province of Hainaut. 


Women in Business and Professions. A 
study of “The Age Factor As It Relates to 
Women in Business and the Professions’’ was 
undertaken by the Women’s Bureau in 1931 at 
the instigation of the Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs and is now 


reported in U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin 
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of the Women’s Bureau, No. 117. The results 
show that earnings increased with experience 
and with age up to 60 years and that they were 
higher for single than for married women. 


Panama Hats. The manufacture of these 
hats, which come mainly from Ecuador and 
which got their name from the fact that they 
formerly reached our markets via Panama, is 
told by a series of excellent pictures in the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union for July. 


Home Economics and Hawaiian Homes. 
How their home economics work has influenced 
their ideas of home life is told by two home- 
making pupils with oriental names in the June 
number of the Hawaii Educational Review. 


Journal of Real Estate Management. This 
new quarterly published by the Institute of 
Real Estate Management of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, is addressed to managers 
of real estate but may occasionally contain 
something of interest to institution adminis- 
trators. 


National Research Council. New editions 
of the bulletins on “Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships for Advanced Work in Science and Tech- 
nology” and “Funds Available in the United 
States for the Support and Encouragement of 
Research in Science and Its Technologies’”’ have 
recently been published and are on sale for $1 
each by the National Research Council, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C. 


School Life. This autumn the U. S. Office 
of Education has increased the number of pages 
in School Life, its official magazine, and hence 
has announced a new price: 10 cents a copy, 
$1 for a year of 10 issues. 


A.A.A. “The Farmers Run Their Show” 
and “Achieving a Balanced Agriculture” are 
bulletins from the A.A.A., U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, intended to help the public 
understand the agricultural situation and the 
way out. 






































NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Anna Bluhm Byers. Mrs. W. E. Byers, who 
before her marriage was a clothing teacher at 
Ohio State University and well known to home 
economists of that state, died at her home in 
Kansas City on October 5. In recent years she 
had been prominent in parent-teacher work and 
other civic activities. 

American Gas Association. At the home 
service meeting held in connection with the 
American Gas Association convention in 
Atlantic City October 29 to November 2, Alice 
Edwards spoke on “Consumers Standards,” 
Inez Willson on ‘‘Newer Knowledge of Meat 
Cookery,” Faye Hamilton on “Laundering 
Methods,” and Dorothy Dignam and Karen 


Fladoes on ‘‘Home Service Abroad.’’ Dorothy 
Shank was chairman. 
American Nurses’ Association. A Nursing 


Information Bureau has been established by the 
Association at 50 West 50th Street, New York 
City, to interpret the aims and activities of the 
profession to the public and to strengthen the 
professional spirit among its members. One 
of the Bureau’s first steps was sending out re- 
leases regarding the work of the grading com- 
mittee for nurses’ training schools. 

Hadassah. The twentieth annual conven- 
tion of Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organi- 
zation of America, has started a drive for 
$400,000 for the hospital and school connected 
with the new medical center in Palestine. This 
is the organization responsible for much of the 
home economics and nutrition work described 
by Dr. Erna Meyer in the November JOURNAL. 

National Public Housing Conference. Last 
summer the Conference submitted a request to 
President Roosevelt that the federal govern- 
ment establish a permanent housing division in 
the U. S. Department of the Interior, formulate 
a long-range housing program, and encourage 
the creation of municipal housing authorities. 
It also directed attention to the need of govern- 
mental subsidy for adequate housing for wage 
workers, to local responsibility for slum-clear- 


ance programs, and to the need of long-term 
federal loans at low interest rates. Regional 
conferences to discuss this and other housing 
problems were held during the autumn in 
Tennessee and Massachusetts, and others are in 
prospect. The Second National Conference on 
Public Housing will be held in Washington 
in January. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. Home economics 
enrollment is 20 per cent greater than last year, 
and 20 F.E.R.A. students are employed in the 
department. 

Rosa Knape of the Bureau of Education, 
Manila, P. 1., and Dorothy Adamson Jackson 
Ewa of Oahu, Hawaii, were recent department 
visitors. 

Florence Atwood of the extension division 
has been loaned to the State Emergency Relief 
Administration. She was in charge of the 7 
canning centers in Nebraska this summer, and 
will continue her advisory work with relief 
families and help with the rural rehabilitation 
program this winter. 

Jean Hamley, ’33, has gone to Calleo, Brazil, 
where she is employed in the British-American 
Hospital. 

State Vocational Conference. 
of the University of Missouri assisted in a con- 
ference on consumer education problems in 


Jessie Coles 


August. 

Emergency Nursery Schools. 
ders, formerly of the University of Iowa, is the 
state director of emergency nursery schools in 
Nebraska. She held a conference in October 
for nursery school teachers. 


Agnes Saun- 


NEW ENGLAND 

New England Home Economics Association. 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Association 
was celebrated on October 6 at the Hotel West- 
minster, Boston, at a joint meeting with the 
Massachusetts State Association, Millicent 
Coss, president, presided and introduced the 
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speakers: Katherine Baker, counsellor for the 
Massachusetts State Association, who gave a 
good report of the A.H.E.A. convention in New 
York City; Helen W. Atwater, editor of the 
JoURNAL OF HomE Economics, who traced the 
growth of home economics and the A.H.E.A. 
from the days of the Lake Placid Conference; 
and Dr. Frederic W. Howe of Pratt Institute, 
who discussed “The Past, Present, and Future 
of Home Economics.” 

Following the morning session a delicious 
luncheon was served, during which members of 
the active student club group sang. Agnes H. 
Craig was toastmistress and S. Maria Elliott, 
Antoinette Roof, and Frances Griswold re- 
sponded to toasts to the pioneer’s, the past 
presidents, and the future. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
Over 50 members attended the Associa- 
tion’s annual fall meeting in Manchester. 
Anna Kloss, director of teacher training in 
household arts in Massachusetts, spoke on 
“Looking Ahead in Home Economics,” and 
Louise Norton, chairman of the committee on 


tion. 


revision of the course of study, reported that the 
junior high school course had been completed. 
It was voted to submit the revised course to 
the Commissioner of Education for his con- 
sideration. 

University of New Hampshire. Ruby Simp- 
son, formerly of Texas State College for Women, 
has been appointed supervisor of the home 
management house. The new supervisor of 
the nursery school is Dorothy Mummery, for- 
merly of the School of Euthenics at Vassar 
College, and she is assisted by Elizabeth Fern- 
ald, a Tufts graduate. 

Ethel Cowles, formerly New Hampshire news 
gatherer for the JOURNAL, is now an instructor 
of rural education at Cornell and is doing 
teacher-training work in home economics at 
Groton, New York. 

Nashua High School. 
nomics girls are making practical use of the 


The senior home eco- 


information gained in their interior decoration 
class. In cooperation with the Nashua Feder- 
ated Woman’s Club, a real estate man, and the 
manual training class, they are redecorating a 
house that is for rent. 
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Extension Service. Ethel Worth and her 10 
county advisers are directing an extensive state 
recreation program in which community sing- 
ing, music appreciation, reading of selected 
books, and dramatics are emphasized. 

The home economics projects for 1935, which 
are based on the requests made by homemakers 
themselves at the county-wide meetings in 
June, include meal planning, home-packed 
lunches, time studies, living-room arrangement, 
bringing clothing up to date, and buying. 

NEW YORK 

State Department of Education. The pro- 
gram of the semi-annual meeting of city direc- 
tors and supervisors in Syracuse in September 
included discussions of changes in home eco- 
nomics courses of study in the seventh and 
eighth grades, led by Beulah Coon of the U. S. 
Office of Education and Marion S. Van Liew 
of the Home Economics Bureau State Depart- 
At one session Dr. Helen 
lectured on ‘Consumer 


ment of Education. 
Canon of Cornell 
Buying.” 

From September 4 to 14 the Department 
sponsored at New York University an exhibi- 
tion of student work accomplished in the free 
adult education classes of New York City. The 
homemaking division arranged an interesting 
and varied program. 

Rochester. Following Governor Lehman’s 
proclamation making October “Milk Month,” 
teachers and pupils in foods classes made post- 
ers, gave demonstrations, and used milk menus 
in cooperation with the Chamber of Commerce’s 
Drink-More-Milk Campaign. 

L. Edythe Buller, a graduate of Mechanics 
Institute and the University of Rochester, has 
started clothing work at West High School with 
some 200 pupils registered. Manie Lynde, a 
St. Lawrence University graduate, is in charge 
of a new combination foods and clothing pro- 
gram at East High Annex. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The executive board met in Raleigh on 
October 13 to plan the year’s work. It was 
decided to keep dues at $1.50 for the year in an 
effort to increase the membership. Officers 
include: president, Mrs. Maude P. McInnes, 
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Raleigh; vice-president, Cora Gray; secretary, 
Mary York, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville; and treasurer, Mary Huflines. 

State Department of Education. S. Frances 
Mauney, a former home economics teacher, has 
been made assistant state supervisor of home 
economics to succeed Madge Coble, now teacher 
trainer in home economics at the University of 
Arkansas. 

Vocational Homemaking Conference. There 
was a record attendance at the conference held 
the last week in August at Greensboro under 
the leadership of Susan M. Burson, state super- 
visor. 

Extension Service. 
are to be established in the state with Sadie 


Eight meat canneries 
Hendley, former teacher and home demonstra- 
tion agent, as general supervisor. Each plant 
will have one supervisor and three assistants who 
are trained home economists. Mrs. Cornelia 
C. Morris, district extension agent, has been 
loaned to the State Relief Office to train the 


supervisors. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota State College. Freshman 
home economics enrollment is 88 this year, the 
highest to date. 

Constance Leeby teaches the two-credit course 
in Bachelor Cookery offered this quarter pri- 
marily for the college men who prepare their 
own meals in unit kitchens in the men’s dormi- 
tory. Two or three men from each unit are 
enrolled. 

Vocational Home Economics. The eighth 
annual conference of vocational homemaking 
teachers, directed by Christine Finlayson and 
Lucile Horton, was held at the State College, 
Fargo, August 28 to 31, with an attendance of 
70. The home management unit in the state 
course of study was completely revised, one 
committee giving full time to the consumer buy- 
ing phases. The extension home economics 
staff joined the vocational group at dinner on 
August 29 at the Fargo Country Club. 

Emergency Projects. ‘Ten emergency nurs- 
ery schools have already been opened, including 
those at Wahpeton, Dickinson, Bismarck, and 
Grand Forks, and it is planned to bring the 


number up to 15. Men on relief drive the cars 


that transport children living at a distance, so 
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that regular attendance can be maintained. 
The seniors in home economics at the College 
are to “‘observe’’ and participate in the Fargo 
nursery school, which is housed in a small cot- 
tage owned by the city. 

Many home economics teachers were em- 
ployed during the summer as supervisors and 
demonstrators in the canning program made 
possible by the F.E.R.A. 

Extension Service. Ella M. 
nutritionist at the extension division of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Consumer problems form the basis for the 


Johnson is 


extension program this year, and the number of 
club girls and women has increased. 

Julia E. Brekke, clothing specialist, was 
granted leave of absence last summer to study 
handicraft, a subject which is being introduced 
into North Dakota by the clothing specialists 
who are giving handicraft projects in four 
counties. 

State home demonstration agents were busy 
during August and September conducting well 
attended meat-canning demonstrations to fur 
ther the livestock reduction program in drought 
relief areas. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. South- 
Dr. Lydia Roberts of the 
University of Chicago was guest speaker at the 
meeting on October 26 at Athens. She ad- 
dressed the entire group of teachers the night 


western Section. 


before. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. Mrs. Ethel Sapp 
Tudor conducted the round-table discussion on 
“Recent Problems in Home Economics” at the 
Cuyahoga County Institute at Brecksville, 
Ohio, on October 5. 

Florence LaGanke Harris spoke to the stu- 
dent club on “The Modern Housing Problem”’ 
on October 17 following a tea in her honor. 

Kent State College. One-third of the stu- 
dents in the class on “The Family” are men. 

Ohio University. 
were Offered for the first time at the intersession. 
Ida M. Patterson taught them, and 15 students 


Home economics courses 


were enrolled. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
nomics and business administration depart- 


The home eco- 
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ments are offering this year a major course in 
clothing retailing. 

The Home Economics Club is cooperating 
with the University Women’s Club in teaching 
a group of faculty children to sew. 

University of Akron. Elsie Maxwell has 
resumed direction of the home economics de- 
partment after study at Chicago. 

University of Cincinnati. The School of 
Household Administration is sponsoring a Con- 
sumer Information Discussion Group, with 
Mrs. Dennis Jackson as leader and Rosamond 
Cook as adviser. It has over 100 members and 
meets twice a month. 

Nearly 100 “alumni” of the nursery school 
returned for a recent homecoming. The oldest 
was 13, the youngest 4. Ada Lockhart of the 
National Dairy Council entertained with a 
puppet show. Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Nell 
Atkins, and Louise Kennedy and three of the 


Board of Mothers Training Center were 
hostesses. 
Western Reserve University. Mrs. Vic- 


toria Kloss Ball has been appointed part-time 
nutritionist for child-care agencies of the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland. 

Blanche Harvey is a member of the Cuyahoga 
County Consumers’ Council. 

Cleveland. A miniature model of a $10,000 
house such as might be built under the terms of 
the new National Housing Act is on display at 
the “Home in the Sky,”’ which houses exhibits 
of interest to homemakers. 

The P.-T.A. of John Marshall High School 
has chosen home economics as its theme for the 
year 1934-35. 

Cleveland Home Economics 
Each section will have charge of one meeting 


Association, 


again this year. 

Toledo. New members of the home eco- 
nomics staffs of the city schools include Mildred 
Russell, Lola Bowyer, Irene French, Eleanore 
Murbach, and Grace Fredericks. Ruth Sanger 
will supervise home economics in the senior 
high schools. 


OKLAHOMA 


Honor to Mrs. Calvert. Mrs. Maude Rich- 
man Calvert was one of fourteen Oklahomans 
to receive ‘achievement awards” at a banquet 
given by the Oklahoma Memorial Association 
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on November 16 in celebration of the twenty - 
seventh anniversary of statehood. Mrs, Cal- 
vert, formerly state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics and a well-known writer on home 
economics, is now chairman of the division of 
home economics training in the department of 
the American Home, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege. The School of Home Economics has 
about 50 more students this year than last. 

Virginia Messenger was in charge of the four- 
week intensive training course for emergency 
nursery school teachers sponsored by the 
F.E.R.A. during October on the campus. 

Recent improvements in the college nursery 
school include a second observation booth, new 
floor coverings, more convenient and extensive 
toilet arrangements, new toys, and other new 
equipment. 

An emergency nursery school to be in opera- 
tion throughout the school year has been estab- 
lished in the city school system as a laboratory 
for the teachers in training. 

Extension Service. At the Oklahoma State 
Fair this year 164 garments and household arti- 
cles made from sacks were exhibited by home 
demonstration club women. 

Farm women delegates from 45 Oklahoma 
counties were enrolled this year in the parent 
education section of the Farm Congress. 

Rural assistants who are home economics 
trained women have been placed in the 77 
counties of the state to work with rural families 
on relief and border-line cases. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Ruth Har- 
rer is the new director of the home management 
house and nursery school supervisor. 

A demonstration of textile tests was given 
by a textile chemistry major student at the 
October meeting of the County Consumers’ 
Council in Oklahoma City. 

Yukon. Ruth Glover Spencer, home eco- 
nomics instructor at Yukon High School, has 
organized a nursery school for children two to 
five years of age in connection with her home 
economics II class. The class meets for a 2- 
hour period each Thursday, and the students 
are encouraged to take a “little mother” or 
“big sister” attitude towards the children. 
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The manual training class repaired and con- 
structed simple equipment. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. Mrs. Sara Watt 
Prentiss has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence and is serving as extension specialist in 
child development and parent education at the 
University of California. Flora Thurston is 
substituting for her. 

Enrollment in home economics is increased 
this year, with 350 registered. 

Extension Service. While Claribel Nye, 
state leader of home economics extension, is 
on leave for F.E.R.A. work in Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Mabel C. Mack, is acting state 
leader. 

Radio. With the theme “Your Child at 
School,”’ the family life series of radio study 
clubs has entered its fifth year of broadcasting 
from station KOAC. Mrs. Sarah V. Case is 
guest speaker. In 1933-34, 53 clubs in 10 
counties enrolled 596 homemakers, over half 
of these organized by the parent-teacher or- 
ganizations. 

University of Oregon. Mary Elizabeth Starr 
of the clothing department studied at the Uni- 
versity of Washington last summer and also 
under Eugene Gustav Steinhof, director of the 
National School of Decorative Art in Vienna. 

The University of Oregon is one of two 
schools chosen by the education committee of 
the American Institute of Architects to receive 
the grant made by the Carnegie Corporation 
for the purpose of stimulating the appreciation 
of art. 

Last summer while on an Arctic cruise, Mabel 
Wood was much interested in the whaling and 
crab-canning industries; the seal rookeries; 
placer gold-mining and thawing fields; Eskimo 
home life, games, and ceremonial dances; Rus- 
sian churches; totem poles; and the Alaskan 
Museum at Juneau. 

Emergency Nursery Schools. Forty-three 
college women were enrolled in the four-week 
federal training course for nursery school teach- 
ers, directed by Mrs. Sarah V. Case of the State 
Department of Education. These women will 
later be placed in charge of the relief nursery 
Oregon now has 


schools throughout the state. 
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15 such schools and more are to be developed 
later. 

Portland. Following the inclusion last year 
of more individual observation work, the unit 
in child development in Portland high schools 
became the most popular one in the de- 
partment. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
The first district meeting held in the central 
convention district was at Lock Haven on 
October 5. Mary Barber’s demonstration of 
the technics involved in giving demonstrations 
and the panel discussion on “What Problems 
Grow out of the Acceptance of Family Living 
as a Starting Point in Building Courses of Study 
in Home Economics,” directed by Helen Good- 
speed, proved stimulating and helpful to the 
teachers and administrators. 

State Department of Public Instruction. 
Last summer Mrs. Edith D. Davison partici- 
pated in a Russian seminar arranged by Har- 
vard University to study problems in home 
life, youth activities, and general social condi- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. On her way home Mrs. 
Davison attended the Fifth International Con- 
gress of Home Economics in Berlin. 

Twenty-three new departments in vocational 
home economics have been organized this fall 
under the George-Elizey Act, and it is expected 
that local interest will result in several more. 

Mansfield State Teachers College. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Morales has been appointed director 
of home economics to succeed Lu M. Hartman. 

Temple University. Drummond, 
head of the home economics department, and 
Gertrude Peabody, dean of women and assist- 
ant professor in the department, are on leave of 
Grace Nadig is 


Laura 


absence for study this year. 
acting as director of the department, and Della 
Avery is supervising student teaching and the 
home management house. 

Emergency Education. 
that 21,500 adults in the state are interested in 
the following emergency education activities 
closely related to homemaking: family and 
community relationships, training for wait- 
resses and household service, home crafts, 
nursery school activities, home care of the sick, 
foods, and nutrition. 


A survey indicates 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island State College. The freshman 
home economics enrollment of 64 is the largest 
todate. The total home economics enrollment 
this year is 118. 

Plans for the new home economics building 
are about completed and the work will probably 
be started shortly. 

Last summer Dorothy Gatton, assistant 
professor of home economics, assembled a fine 
collection of beautiful native textiles ona trip 
to Mexico. 

The Home Economics Club is very active 
At its last meeting, in the clothing 
laboratory, upper classmen sponsored a fashion 


this year. 


show and modeled garments appropriate for 
different occasions in college life. 

Pawtucket. The unusually large enrollment 
in home economics at Senior High School, where 
all home economics work is elective, has made 


another teacher necessary. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville. 
home economics have resumed their curriculum 
The general aims of home 


The public school teachers of 


revision meetings. 
economics for senior and junior high schools 
have been outlined, and the selection of major 
units for the various grades is now being 
considered. 
Carson-Newman College. 
nomics department is making a study of the 


The home eco- 


high school home economics departments of the 
county, and is testing the efficiency of electrical 
equipment and cooking utensils. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. At 
the recent meeting of the Davidson County 
Dietetic Association at the College, Dr. Riven 
of Vanderbilt spoke on “The New Trend of 
Vitamins in the Field of Nutrition.” 

Nashville Agricultural Normal Institute. 
Mrs. Pearl Herrick’s article on “The Diet of 
the Grammar School Child” won first prize in a 
contest organized by Life and Health. 

The Madison Dieta Club has been organized 
to study certain aspects of foods and nutrition. 

The home economics department has adopted 
a white uniform, including white shoes, hose, 
and cap. 


University of Tennessee. A very complete 
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electric household appliances laboratory has 
been equipped, and an elective course on elec- 
tricity in the home is being offered by Mrs. 
Elisabeth L. Speer of the faculty and Mrs. 
Grace Hood Sanders of the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. The 
annual convention was held in conjunction with 
that of the Utah Education Association from 
October 25 to 27 in Salt Lake City with “Family 
Relationships” as the theme of the home eco- 
nomics sectional meeting. The Association now 
has 106 members and 26 affiliated student clubs. 

The student clubs gave a tea at the Elks Club 
in honor of visiting student club delegates and 
teachers. 

A joint meeting is planned with the state 
parent-teacher association when “Child Wel- 
fare’’ will be the topic discussed. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
The Association sponsored meetings in 9 centers 
between October 15 and 26 in connection with 
those of the Washington Educational Associa- 
tion. All programs were planned by a com- 
mittee composed of the home economics chair- 
men from the various regions and the president 
of the state association. 

State College of Washington. 
nomics enrollment this year is the largest to 


Home eco- 


date. 
New home members 
include: Dr. E. N. Todhunter, assistant pro- 


economics faculty 
fessor of nutrition, and Mildred Boggs, instruc- 
tor in foods and director of the home manage- 
ment house. 

Una Vermillion is the new dietitian, and two 
graduate fellows, Marjorie Griffith and Norma 
Petty, are her assistants. 

University of Washington. The home eco- 
nomics department is assisting with the emer- 
gency nursery school recently established on 
the campus. 

Four dormitory units, each housing 75 
women, will be erected this year. They will 
have a central kitchen. A member of the home 
economics faculty, Margaret Terrell, is director 
of residences and dining halls. 
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Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree, who is serving as 
nutrition adviser for the State Emergency 
Relief, is holding a series of conferences in Spo- 
kane, Olympia, and Tacoma for study-group 
leaders of parent education. Other centers in 
the state offer training classes conducted by 
Mrs. Dora Lewis, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics. The organization of study groups in 
the state is unusually strong. 

Rural Rehabilitation. Washington is one of 
three Western states which have organized for 
rural rehabilitation. Mrs. Helen L. Brown is 
assistant director; and Mrs. Eva Williams, Mrs. 
Myrel Gober, Grace Engelson, and Ruth Eyres 
are county supervisors. They have carried on 
an extensive food preservation program since 
they began work in August. 

Tacoma. Tacoma home economics teachers 
are sponsoring a series of lectures by Dr. Jennie 
Rowntree on the “Latest Developments in 
Nutrition and Child Care.” 

The city’s general course in home economics 
includes all units of the new required course in 
home relations and offers both laboratory and 
non-laboratory courses. Students must enroll 
in the general course or register for the non- 
laboratory course in the 11-A or senior year. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
The Association held a sectional meeting in Mil- 
waukee in connection with the convention of the 
State Teachers’ Association in November. 

The emergency committee working with the 
state nutritionist, Mrs. Madeline Mehlig, has 
placed in 23 counties 26 home economics gradu- 
ates who are working with county directors of 
relief and case workers. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. The Home 
Economics Club was represented at the 
A.H.E.A. convention in New York City by 
Grace Stumpf, national chairman of the student 
clubs department, and by its president, Jane 
Haker, president also of the State Association 
of Student Clubs. 

Susan F. West and Hazel Rennoe attended 
the conference on the education of the consumer 
held at the University of Chicago June 27 to 29. 

Mount Mary College. Sister Mary Albert 


and Sister Mary Lothaire attended the summer 
session at Columbia University. 
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Textile classes are at work on the annual 
project of making Christmas gifts for the poor 
of Milwaukee. 

The Home Economics Club is supplemented 
by the Home Economics Auxilliary, which 
includes mothers of the students and friends of 
the department. This year the club is not 
restricting membership to home economics stu- 
dents only. The annual autumn initiation 
party was held on October 24. The club made 
a trip to Chicago to study the homemaking and 
foods exhibits at the Century of Progress. The 
club is preparing a series of student lectures 
with the theme that every field of study is ulti- 
mately a specialized course in home economics, 
because all social organization, art, learning, 
and education has its beginning and end in the 
home. 

Stout Institute. The Home Economics Club 
reports that nearly all home economics students 
on the campus are members. 

Dean Michaels, Mrs. Houston, Miss Walsh, 
and Hazel Van Ness spoke at the district meet- 
ings of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, and 
Dean Michaels also spoke at the Wisconsin 
State Teachers meeting in November. 

University of Wisconsin. Abby Marlatt’s 
twenty-fifth year as director of courses in home 
economics was celebrated on June 16 at a 
luncheon attended by 160 graduates and former 
faculty members. Miss Marlatt was presented 
with a book containing many letters of appre- 
ciation. In further celebration of the anni- 
versary, department graduates and faculty 
members have made possible the painting of her 
portrait. 

Miss Marlatt attended the seminar on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America held in 
Mexico City last summer. 

Madison. The home economics department 
of the public schools cooperated last summer in 
a community garden and conservation project 
for unemployed families of the city. Canning 
centers supervised by trained home economists 
were operated at three schools over a 6-weeks 
period, and 19,816 cans of vegetables were put 
up from the surplus produce raised. Pressure 
cookers and tin cans were used. 

Vocational Home Economics. The fourth 
annual conference of vocational high school 
homemaking teachers was held in Madison July 
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16 to 20. Kathryn Gill of the Wood County 
School of Agriculture was elected chairman and 
three district meetings are scheduled during the 
school year. 

Advisory committees for home employment 
units have been organized for several vocational 
homemaking departments in the state. Home- 
makers on the committee discuss with the 
teaching staff employer and employee problems, 
and these conferences influence the content of 
the units. 


WYOMING 


State Department of Education. The annual 
state conference for vocational home economics 
teachers was held August 27 to 31. Dr. Ruth 
Staples of the University of Nebraska led the 
discussion of child development problems; state 
emergency relief officials explained their pro- 
gram and told how home economics teachers 
might help; and promotion and publicity meth 
ods, simple surveys as a basis for knowing and 
meeting community needs, and ways of inter- 
esting pupils in worth-while home projects were 
discussed. 

Teachers plan to use simple questionnaires 
as a basis for adjusting their unit to local needs, 


to emphasize consumer education, and to study 
the method of teaching suggested in the state 
course of study. Committees will work up a 
suggestive list of home projects which might 
grow out of each unit. 

Mary Collopy, state leader of home eco- 
nomics extension, Pauline Drollinger, state 
supervisor of home economics education, and 
Elizabeth McKittrick, head of the home eco- 
nomics department at the University of Wyo- 
ming, met on October 3 for a conference on a 
consumer education program and the problems 
peculiar to it in Wyoming, including plans for 
extension, day school, and college programs. 

Extension Service. Training in play produc- 
tion was given at the six recreation camps held 
this year. Following the lectures the women 
were divided into groups for the production of 
three one-act plays on the closing night of camp. 

Arla McKinnon, former home demonstration 
agent in Uinta County, is now assistant director 
of rural rehabilitation. 

Evangeline Jennings, extension nutrition 
specialist, is cooperating with F.E.R.A. in all 
emergency canning factory work, in diets for 
relief cases, and in planning meals for the tran- 


sient camps. 
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World, 1 
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(ed.), 36 

Electric Cleaners: A Method for Determining 
Quantitatively the Comparative Ability 
of Electric Cleaners to Remove Dirt from 
Rugs and Carpets, 172 

Euiot, THomas D. Changing Home Stand- 
ards under the New Deal, 265; 328 

Emergency Education Programs: Education 
Projects under C.W.A. (ed.), 106; Emerg- 
ency Nursery Schools, 162; The Emerg- 
ency Program in Parent Education (ed.), 
360; Federal Emergency Aid to Education 
(ed.), 167; Parent Education Activities in 
Federal and State Emergency Education 
Programs, 501; Parent Education in the 
Emergency Program (ed.), 168; Unem- 
ployment Relief (ed.), 32 (See also Emerg- 
ency Relief Projects) 

Emergency Nursery Schools, 162 

Emergency Program in Parent Education (ed.), 
360 

Emergency Relief Projects: Farm-Housing 
Survey (ed.), 105; Nutrition Work under 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, 334; Nutritionists in the F.E.R.A. 
Program (ed.), 168 (See also Emergency 
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Enrollment and Attendance in Adult Home- 
making Classes, Factors that Influence, 
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Evaluating Content in Home Economics, Cri- 
teria for, 142 
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Exhibit of Present-Day Home Economics, 418 
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Fabrics: A Comparison of Methods for Deter- 
mining the Absorption of Water by Fab- 
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ards of Living, 423 
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in Homemaking, 566; Using Facts of Fam- 
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Family Consultation Bureau, Work of the, 497 
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Children Earn Money (ed.), 28; How Easy 
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Using Facts of Family Expenditure in 
Home Economics Teaching, 9 

Family Relationships: Conference on Educa- 
tion for Marriage and Family Social Rela- 
tions (eds.), 166, 360; Conference on Home 
and Family Life (ed.), 575; Cooperation 
in Family Relations, 483; Education for 
Family Living in a Changing World, 1; 
Education for Marriage and Family Life in 
the 4-H Club Program, 338; The Study of 
Marriage by Groups of Young Men and 
Women, 23; Textbooks on the Family 
(ed.), 34 

Farm-Housing Survey (ed.), 105 

Farmstead, Rehabilitation of the, 498 

Federal Appropriations (eds.), 106, 237 

Federal Budget, Home Economics Interests in 
the (ed.), 167 

Federal Emergency Aid to Education (ed.), 167 

F.E.R.A. [Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration]: Nutrition Work under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, 334; 
Nutritionists in the F.E.R.A. Program 
(ed.), 168 

Federal Legislation (ed.), 32 

Federal and State Emergency Education Pro- 
grams, Parent Education Activities in, 501 

Fellowship to Promote Consumer Education 
(ed.), 576 

Fifth International Congress of Home Eco- 
nomics (See International Congress of 
Home Economics) 

Fish, BELLE OsBorn. Child Development as 
an Extension Project in Minnesota, 231; 
264 
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Folsom, Joseph Kirk. The Family (book 
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Food and Drugs Act, Revision of: (eds.), 32, 
103, 104, 106, 169, 292, 520; Food and Drug 
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Food Habits of High School Girls, Home Eco- 
nomics Training and the, 159 
Food and Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodi- 
cals, 53, 119, 186, 249, 311, 448, 652; Ad- 
ventures in Wheatless Cookery, 227, 
Around the World with the Hawaii Home 
Economics Club, 271; Bacteriological 
Problems in Home-Canning Procedures, 
365, (ed.), 430; A Comparison of Com- 
mercial and Homemade Mixes, 627; 
Criteria for Evaluation of Illustrative Ma- 
terial for Foods and Nutrition Teaching, 
610; Diets at Different Levels of Nutrition 
(ed.), 102; The Effect of Improved Diet 
on Children with a Moderate Degree of 
Hookworm Infection, 577; Food Preserva- 
tion in Labrador, 354; Foods for Health 
Protection, 493; Home Economics Train- 
ing and the Food Habits of High School 
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ing Table, 22; The Iron Content of Sor- 
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Nutrition Work under the Federal Emer- 
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of Food Expenditures in Home Manage- 
ment Houses at Michigan State College, 
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of Cooked Meat, 238; Study of the Content 
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